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Mile Posts. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 20, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In traveling around I notice that more and more rail- 
roads are putting mile posts along their tracks. The 
traveling public seems to be greatly interested in them 
and they contribute to intelligence. In putting up new 
posts or in repainting old ones I would respectfully sug- 
gest the following form: 


Graduating the figures and making the unit figure the 
largest. The object of this is obvious. L. J. 

[We publish the foregoing letter chiefly for the small 
but encouraging bit of news contained in the first part 
of it, for the suggestion embodied in the illustration is 
one which we are not sure that we Jike, All of the 
figures on a post should ke easily readible from the 
cars. On double-track roads, and in many places on 
single-track roads, it would be very convenient to 
have mile posts on both sides of the road and with two 
faces set diagonally toward the track. one showing the 
distance from A and the other from Z. It is annoying 
when trying to estimate the speed of a train on an un- 
familiar road to have a post escape you by reason of 
an intervening obstacle, such as a passing train, or be- 
cause the post is fixed inconspicuously near some build- 
ing. Examples of g-od mile posts (of stone) may be 
seen on the older railroads leading out of Boston. On 
passing from the first to the second division of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, the atsence of the posts on one sideof the 
track is at once noticed. A road which feels compelled 
to economize would probably suit its passengers better 
by putting up two lines of wooden posts rather than 
one line of stone.-- EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 





The Condition of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City. 





NEW YORK, Sept. 30, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In the General Railroad News column of your last 
issue there is a paragraph giving some figures from the 
report of the Receiver of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City R. R., which concludes with the statement that 
“within the last eighteen months every bridge on the sys- 
tem has been rebuilt, substituting iron for wooden 
structures.” 

The fact is that there have been no wooden truss 
bridges on the eastern half of the road for a number of 
years, they having been replaced by heavy steel and 
iron structures or masonry, in 1887 and 1888, under my 
direction and that of my successor, Mr. A. lL. Mills, now 
General Superintendent of the road. 

About the same time all the truss bridges on the west- 
ern half of the road were replaced by new structures in 
iron, with the exception of a few deck bridges, which 
were rebuilt very substantially in wood, and at the same 
time all pile and trestle structures were thoroughly 
overhauled, and of those which could not then be filled 
solid by the use of iron pipe culverts the majority were 
entirely rebuilt, and the remainder were extensively re- 
newed and put in first-class condition for the heaviest 
engines, 
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Doubtless the woodenstructures have required much ex» 
penditure on them since, but my understanding of the mat- 
ter is that the repairs have been made when needed and 
that the bridges have alwaye been kept in excellent con- 
dition. They are in the charge of an able engineer who is 
not likely to permit the road to get into the condition 
which the closing words of your paragraph would indi- 
cate. 

The amount of liabilities you name ($30,000,000) is evi- 
dently from the balance sheet, and of course includes the 
capital and other items which form no part of the debt ; 
but might not be so understood when given without any 
details. Jos. O. OsGoon. 

[Mr. Osgood is doubtless quite correct. Th» Re- 
ceiver’s report does “not say a word about rene vals of 
bridges.—EbITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








A Broken Axle and a Bridge Wreck. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A passenger train consisting of engine, inail, 
and express car and twocoaches, was wrecked at a bridge 
the wreck being caused by the breaking of an axlein the 
rear truck of the engine tender when the train was with 
in about 14 telegraph poles of the bridge, the break not 
being discovered by the engineman until the mail and 
express car, which was immediately behind the engine, 
was derailed at a point about 500 ft. from the bridge. 
This car left the track in such a way as to strike one of 
the end posts of the bridge, knocking that end of the 
bridge off its seat and into the creek. The mail and ex- 
press car remained coupled to the engine tender, the east 
end of which rested in the creek bed. The forward coach 
became detached from the mail and express car and the 
rear coach, and turned over on its top down an embank- 
ment into water of a depth of several feet. The rear 
coach turned over on its side down a low embankment, 
about 300 ft. from the bridge. The engine stopped on 
the west end of the bridge, just clearing the iron span, 
which was still resting on west bridge seat. 

The bridge was a pin-connected, through span, 93 ft. 
long, with iron floor beams, and strongly riveted to the 
sides of posts. 

Our Superintendent of Motive Power writes me as fol- 
lows: ‘Our inspection of the broken axle showed that 
this axle had a journal 3%4 in. x 7 in. long, wheel seat 
438 in. diameter, center of axle varying from 3% in. to 
323 in.. from which it will be seen that the axle was of 
proper limit. save at the center, which is scant in diame- 
ter, but all right for a 30,600-Ib. car, M. C. B. 314 in. 
diameter center limit. I will add that previous to 1889 
the minimum diameter of center of axle was not speci- 
fied by M. C. B. rules, though the wheel seat and journal 
were. I find no mark on the end of the journal of the 


office a clerk whose first duty it was to make a critical 
examinauion o1 every train order with reference to spell- 
ing, the writing out of numbers and all other questions 
prescribed by the book of rules for that service. 5 

The discovered errors were recorded against the divi- 
sion on which they occurred and against the person who 
made them. At theend of each month a summary was 
compiled, percentages worked out and the result dis- 
tributed among the division superintendents.* 

The effect was marvelous and immediate. Impres- 
sions no longer ruled, for there were the facts; constitu- 
tionally careless men became known and were elimi- 
nated, while the recorded errors fell from several hun- 
dred per month to none on at least one of the divisions 
and perhaps on more than one. And at (what cost ? 
The pay of one clerk, say $600 a year. When this sum 
is:compared with the accepted results of erroneous train 
orders it sinks into insignificance. 

But the good effects were rot limited to the items 
already enumerated ; they were seen in a more prompt 
attention to business generally on the part of telegvaph 
operators and an increased rapidity in the delivery of 
orders to trains, hence in the movements of the trains 
themselves. 

It seems certain that some such plan of watching the 
operation of block working would more than repay the 
incidental cost. An absolute knowledge would be se- 
cured as to the methods of each block signalman, in- 
stead of a feeling that “so and so” is not so careful as he 
might be, and this knowledge would be always availa- 
ble through the filed reports. The value of an acquaint- 
ance with each operator’s idiosyncracies, where the per- 
sonal eauation forms so large an element of the results 
as it does in manual block signaling, is not to be mini 
mized. 

The method of securing this knowledge may well vary 
considerably. Probably the best plan would be to have 
a separate sheet on which every act relating to block 
signaling, and the time at which it was performed, 
should be recorded. Each sheet would have two main 
headings, one for communications with the station on 
the right, the other for the station on the left. The main 
headings should each have sub-headings, for the signals 
sent, the signals received, the trains forwarded, and the 
time at which each of them was done, so that a sheet 
would have the appearance of the subjoined table: 

This form would be suitable for single track only, but 
a slight modification will adapt it for double track work. 
It can be mounted on a board or card and kept in a place 
so convenient that the making of the record need con- 
sume little time. The time consumed is the chief objec- 
tion to the idea, but is an objection which may well be 
disregarded in view of the improvements in the service 
that will be secured. 
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broken section sent in, and as we have numbered all our 
axles since Aug. 23, 1887, the axle belongs to a period pre- 
vious to that date, being without number and of lines 
used by us formerly. {think this axle was originally 
37, in. center, which was the recommended practice of 
the M. C. B. Association about 1879. The tender and 
maximum load would be 57,060 lbs., while that of one of 
our 30,000 Ib. cars would be 53,000 lbs.:, from which it 
would appear that the axle could not have broken on 
account of overload, granting that the material was 
good.”’ GENERAL MANAGER. 








System and Precision in Block Signaling. 


BY GEORGE H. PAINE. 

The argument of Mr. C. C. Anthony in the Railroad 
Gazette of Aug. 16 leaves nothing to be said regarding the 
necessity for a separate acceptance and permission for 
each train before its admittance to a block section, and 
its importance is further emphasized by your comments 
in the issue of Aug. 23d on the Liberty Park collision. 

The propriety of this check is pretty generally recog- 
nized, even though it is not demanded by the rules, but 
a still more important feature of plain manual blocking 
is the supervision of the way in which the signal men 
perform their duties; often, as I have frequently noticed, 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. 
Several times I have been told by block signal men that 
there had been no apparent attention paid to the man- 
ner in which the block signal rules were obeyed since 
the occasion of their first application. This is mani- 
festly wrong, and is a condition probably due to the 
dangerous and increasing belief that in the mere term 
‘*block signaling” there is a fetish which is a charm 
against accidents. 

If the code is correctly carried out no collisions, either 
butting or rear, can occur; but itis just that which is 
not done. How thenisa practicable supervision to be 
exercised which will surely develop the most serious 
faults of operation? 

A simple and comparatively inexpensive method is 
suggested by the experience of an important single 
track railroad. The General Manager of this line, dis- 
couraged by the evidences of carelessness, criminal at 
times, in the issuance of train orders, established in his 
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The entries should be made with an indelible pencil 
and erasures or alterations should count as errors of the 
worst class. The record should be sent to the Division 
Superintendent’s office daily, and a comparison of the 
operations that have occurred between adjoining stations 
should be made by some clerk who is to regard that as 
the one duty which must not be overlooked so long as 
the reports are required. 

The comparison will not be so difficult as at first ap- 
pears, for the columns headed “Signals Sent” and “Sig- 
nals Received” on the sheets of adjoining stations should 
agree exactly as well in the numbers themselves as in 
their order and the times at which they were sent. If 
the records do not agree in these particulars something 
is wrong, and it is this very something which is not now 
known and which should be demonstrated. If a con- 
stant variation is seen in the time when the signals 
were said to have been sent and received it is evident 
that one, at least, of the clocks was wrong, and the 





question arises, which one it was,and why? Many in- 
‘teresting facts will be developed by this record now 
unsuspected; for instance, it will be found that some 
signalmen use a certain call, while, for the same pur- 
pose, other signalmen constantly use an entirely different 
one. 
The knowledge of these troubles once held, the man- 
| ner of correcting them must be left to individuals, but 
it is not to be denied that they exist, and if they do ex- 
ist an attempt to cure them should be made. 
Whether or not the Liberty Park collision was caused 
' by an improper observance of existing rules the reports 
do not say, but one thing is certain, most of these diffi- 
culties will cease as proper rules are adopted and their 
observance is insisted upon. 





Sixteenth Street Lift Bridge, Milwaukee. 


The Sixteenth street bridge in Milwaukee, Wis., across 

' the North Menominee canal, is a type of lift bridge very 
different from the rolling lift bridge across the Chicago 
| River at Van Buren street, Chicago, which was described 
|in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 15th, and it has given 





* The process described by Mr. Paine has been carried out 
| on other railroads, as readers of the Railroad Gaze'te will re- 


i call.—EDITOR. 
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better satisfaction in its operation. The conditions lead- 
ing to its adoption were the narrowness of the channel 
and the necessity of obstructing as little as possible of 
the valuable dock space along the canal, both of which 
made it undesirable to use a swing bridge. For these 
reasons Mr. Geo. H. Benzenberg, City Engineer, decided 
to adopt some form of lift bridge, and chose this form, 


bridge is applied by the operating strut, P, shown dotted 
in this figure, which is pivoted to the main girder by the 
pin, &, at one end and contains a rack at the other gear- 
ing into the pinion Q. This pinion is fixed to the station- 
ary part of the bridge. To prevent the shore end of the 
bridge from being depressed under a concentrated mov- 
ing load a latch is provided which is not shown here. 
Each of the main girders is double, asshown. The 


which has been patented by Mr. M. G. Schinke, Assist- 
! webs are 18 in. apart and are strongly connected by 
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NG | }_47 of the operating strut. The towers, or columns, slotted 
2 Y for the curved track, Figs. 1 and 3, are built up of plates 
stiffened with angles. The webs of these are spaced the 


same distance apart as the girders of the stationary part, 
and have braces between them. The edges of the slots 
duct, which is at an elevation of 38 ft. above the water containing the track are strengthened by angles and Z 
line. It was designed for a live load of 100 lbs. per square bars. The track itself is 114 in. x 7 in. plate steel, and is 
feet of roadway and 80 lbs. per square feet of sidewalk, put only on the inner edge of the slot, against which the 
stringers and floor beams being dimensioned for 16 ton Fi~. 3—General Elevation of Half Span—Sixteenth Street rollers, O, press. ‘These rollers are 18 in. in diameter, and 
cars as many as could be placed. Lift Bridge, Milwaukee. have 6-in. treads and 1-in. flanges. They are made of 
Fig. 1 is a photograph showing the bridge closed, and cast steel, and work on 5in. pins or axles, which are 
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and Iron Co., who secured the contract. 
The bridge forms a link in the Sixteenth street via- 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. * 
Details of Machinery—Sixteenth Street Lift Bridge, Milwaukee. 
Fig. 2shows it open. It can be seen that it presents a|and moves on a fixed curved track which is so con- | carried by cast steel bearings, fastened to the main gir- 
heat, light and graceful appearance. structed that the pressure of the roller is always! ders, M. To reduce the friction between rollers and axles, 
Fig. 8 is a sectional elevation of a half span giving a’ normal to the curve for any position of the main | spring steel roller bearings, 6 in. long, are provided, on 
general drawing of the operating parts. Fig. 4isa half girder. The moving portions are therefore in equi- | which the rollers turn. 
The two supporting struts are each made of two 12-iu 


cross-section. The main girder, M, of which there are | librium necessitating no lifting of weights but only 
channels, double laced and pivoted at both ends by 6- 


two for each half span is supported by the swinging | the overcoming of frictional resistance. The center of 
strut, 1, near its outer end and by the roller, O, at | gravity of the movable portion is not lifted but is moved | in. pins. They are connected by lateral bracing of three 
the other. This roller is fastened to the main girder! backward in a horizontal line. The power to tilt the 


latticed{struts, one at each end and one in the middle, 
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and by 1}<-in. diagonal tie rods. The towers are also | Scotland which at first was of considerable importance, | Next, a word must be said as to tue difficulties of 
but of late years has been content to accept, as far as| the respective routes. The East Coast road leaves King’s 


The roadway of the bridge is shown in Figs. 8 and 4. | passenger traffic is concerned, a position of obvious in-| Cross, London, with a sharp rise of 1 in 110 for 1!g mules, 


strongly braced laterally, as shown in Fig. 4. 


In the movable portion it consists of a double layer of | feriority such as with you is held by the Erie or Lehigh | followed by 3 miles fairly level. 


Then there is a steady 


oak planks laid diagonally on stringers placed on top of | lV. alley route to Chicago when compared with the Penn- | climb of 1 in 200 for eight miles, thence for some 80 miles 


9-in. I-beams, which rest on the lateral girders. In the 


i sylvania or the New York Central. With the Midland, 
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Fig. 1.—The Sixteenth Street Lift Bridge at Milwaukee—Bridge Closed. 


ssationary por.ion a course of 7-in. cedar blocks is put on | 
top of the oak planks. 

The position of the operating machinery is shown in 
in Fig. 3, while the general diagram, Fig. 5, shows a 
plan of the same. It consists for each span, in ad- 
dition to the operating struts, P, and main pinions, Q, | 
previously mentioned, of a line of shafting on the ends of , 
which the pinions, Q, are keyed, and another short shaft | 
on which is a 25 H. P. motor. Connections between the two | 
lines of shafting is made by an Albro Clem worm wheel. | 
Placed between the motor and worm are bevel gears 
which permit the operation of the bridge by hand should 
any accident happen to the motor. Detail drawings of 
these are givenin Fig. 6. The ends of the shaft carrying 
the motor are held by thrust bearings bolted to the | 
lateral girders Hand J. The number of revolutions re- | 
quired for opening the bridge is 3.6 for the main shaft 
and 216 for the motor shaft. 

Fig. 7 shows the cross-section of the operating strut 
and the way it is heldin gear with the pinion, Q, by 
rollers bearing against the flanges of the channels of 
which it is composed. In this figure is also shown a plan 
of the end of this strut which is connected to springs in 
order to prevent shocks in closing and also to absorb the 
surplus power of the motor in case it is not stopped at 
the right. instant. A better idea of this arrangement is 
given by Fig. 9 

The general dimensions of the bridge are: 





Width of roadway ....... 

“ ** sidewalk, stationary part.. 

oA Mo ae 
Grade of roadway shore WALEL....... 202220 3 

GUNN ek  eateckecacd sedeapucnseusera 28 

Width of clear channel between fenders.. enetacce Ga 
Distance of river piers center to cen er.... ...... 3 ** 
Length of movable parts each.............s0000 se veee ua" 


The bridge has been in continuous service since March 
8, and none of the working parts are showing any ap- 
preciable wear except the thrust bearings of the motor 
shaft, which are sonewhat too light for the service. 
These will be replaced after the close of navigation by 
heavier ones. 

The general features of the bridge and principle of 
operation were ‘devised and patented by Mr. M. G. 
Schinke, to whom we are indebted for information used 
in thisarticle. Due credit is to be given to Messrs. 
John Geist, Chief Engineer, B. I.. Norden, Designing 
Engineer, and S. B. Harding, Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Works for their co-operation 
in making this structure a success. 








The Race to Aberdeen. 





BY W. M. ACWORTH. 

You have, of course, heard long ere this uf our railway 
race to Aberd2cn, and indeed the report which the 
Atlantic cable brought us afew days back of a certain 
special run on the New York Central to Buffalo wou ld 
seem toimply that what has been happening here has 
not been without immediate effect in America. But 
perhaps though in one sense I have only stale news to 
tell, a connected account of the whole matter will not be 
without interest for readers of the Rai/road Gazette. 

I need hardly premise that when English railway men 
want to fight, the resource of rate cutting is not practi- 
cally available, and that therefore a contest in speed is 
the promptest and most efficacious course open to them. 
But perhaps I ought to say a word about the parties to’! 
this particular struggle. 

For all but half a century the East Coast and the West 


Coast routes have competed for the traffic between Lon- | 
| ber signal box to know whether the rival train had al- 


don and Scotland, and the competition has been rendered 


more keen latterly since the East Coast route was im- | 


proved bythe opening of the Forth Bridge. About 20 | 
years back there was opened a third or Midland route to 


| therefore, we need not concern ourselves here. 


The East 


Coast route is in the hands of three companies as 





follows: 

London to York.......... 188 miles.... | Great Northern. 

York to Edinburgh. .... a 205. miles .... | North Eastern. 
Edinbureh to Aberde‘n.. 130% miles North British. 


Total, 52.4% miles. 
The above division is. I should say, according to engine 





Fig. 5. 


working. The actual ownership is somewhat different, 
the North Eastern line extending South as far as Shaft- 
holne, 30 miles on the London side of York, and only 


‘going northward as far as Berwick, 57 miles short of 


Edinburgh. 
The West Coast route is in the hands of only two com- 
panies : 


London to Carlisle. .... . | 29944 miles. {London & North 
meee Western. 
Carlisle to Aberdeen..... 210% miles..... | Caledonian. 


Total, 53934 mile . 





| the road is fairly level with short ups and downs, no- 
where worse than 1 in 200. From the 91st to the 100th 
mile post it rises steadily about 5 miles at 1 in 200 followed 
after a short rest by 3 miles of 1 in 178 to Stoke Tunnel, 
440 ft. above sea level. Thence to Grantham (10514 miles 
from London) it is all down hill, but as every train stops 
at Grantham to change engines there 1s no chance for ex- 
ceptional speed. From Grantham to York (82°¢ miles) 
the line is very level. Thence northward it rises steadily 
for some 50 or more miles, but with anaverage gradient 
not worse than 1 in 600, then after dropping sharply, 
rises 5 miles of lin 150, and then falls again to New- 
castle (801g miles). From Newcastle northward to Ber- 
wick (67 miles) there is nothing worse than 5 miles of 
1 in 170; thence there are stretches of 5 miles of 1 in 170, 
and 8 miles of 1 in 200, till finally, just before entering 
Kdinburgh (5715 miles),there is asharp bit of lin 78 right 
up to the platform. The only points between King’s 
Cross and Edinburgh, at which, to my knowledge, speed 
is always reduced, are Peterborough, Retford and Ber- 
wick stations and Selby swingbridge. Northward from 
Edinburgh the road is fairly level,but curves are frequent 
and severe, the railway fora good part of the distance 
having been originally intended merely for local traffic. 
Beyond Dundee (452 miles from London) there is a 
stretch of some 16 miles single line, and as your readers 
know our system of working such lines necessitates a 
slack every few miles to pick upand drop a “‘staff”’ or a 
‘tablet.”” So much forthe East Coast; now for the 
West. 

Leaving Euston station with a climb of lin 75 fora 
mile, there are 6 miles level followed by a steady climb 
mostly about 1 in 330 to Tring (31°, miles). Thence to 
Crewe (158 miles from London), there are at various points 
rising grades, as follows: 7 miles of 1 in 330, 6 miles of 1 
in 342, 5 of in 330, and 16 varying from 1 in 400 to 1 in 600. 
Forward to Preston (51 miles) there is at one point a 6- 
mile rise varying from 1 in 120 to 1 in 330, while between 
Preston and Lancaster it is very fairly level. But the 
Lancaster and Carlisle section is very different. First, 
there is 244 miles of 1 in 131, then after a short break a 
continuous rise varying from 1 in 193 to 1 in 106 for 13 
miles; then a rest of 5 miles followed by 2 miles of 1 in 
147, leading on to 4 miles on 1 in 75 up to Shap Summit 
920 ft. above sea level. Thence to Carlisle (31°4 miles) is a 
sharp descent all the way. At Carlisle the Caledonian 
begins with 40 miles of comparatively level line, though 
at one point it has a gradient of 1 in 200 for 8 miles 
against it, and altogether there are 17 miles 1 in 200 or 
worse. At the 40th mile post begins the great Beattock 
bank with 2 miles of 1 in 88, followed by 2 miles of 1 in 
80 and then 6 miles of lin 75. Beyond Beattock Summit 
(1,015 ft. above sea level) there is a long and steady de- 
scent, then 5 miles up 1 in 150 anda rapid climb down. 
Then for some miles the road is easy enough except for 
2miles up 1 in 126 as far as Stirling (117% miles from 
Carlisle). Leaving Stirling there is a steep climb of 1 in 
90 for 6 miles, with a gentler rise for 9 miles beyond, 
thence down once more to sea level at Perth (450 miles 
from London). ‘The remaining 90 miles to Aberdeen are 
fairly hard, but need no special notice. Through Rugby 
station (82°; miles from London) and through Preston 
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Fig. 2.—The Sixteenth Street Lift Bridge at Milwaukee— Bridge Open 


Finally, it should be noted that for the last 30 miles of 
its route the East Coast has not an independent line 
|atall. From Kinnaber junction to Aberdeen the North 
British runs under statutory powers over the line of its 
rival, the Caledonian. 

One main interest in the race therefore to those who 
actually traveled by the trains was on reaching Kinna 


| ready passed it. For evidently the train first passed 
Kinnaber was bound to keep in front all the way to 
_ Aberdeen, 


station (209 miles), it is usual for trains to slacken specd, 
but I know no other point on the West Coast route where 
this is found necessary. When I add that between 
London and Carlisle there are track tanks, but that they 
are not in useon the lines of any of the other companies, 
all has been said that need be as to the roads in question. 

To turn to history. The race to Edinburgh of seven 
years ago, which your readers will not have forgotten, 
had its origin in the claim of the West Coast that they 
should be allowed to run as between London and Edin- 





burgh in the same time as the East Coast, spite of the 
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fact that their road was eight miles longer, and as will 
have been seen by the particulars given above a good 
deal harder. That,claim the West Coast made good, and 
since 1888 both routes have run to Edinburgh in practi- 
cally identical times. On the other hand, there has ap- 
parently been an understanding that to Perth, where the 
East Coast has the advantage of 914 miles (4403; miles 
azainst 450), and to Aberdeen, where it has, as I have said, 
an advantage of 1614 miles, there should be a difference 
maintained of about 10 minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
The bulk of the traffic from Londou to Aberdeen goes at. 
night, and by each route the express leaves London at 
8 p.m. There were also supplemental and slower trains 
leaving by the West Coast at 10, and by the East at 10:40 
p. m. The West Coast trains in June last reached 
Aberdeen at 7:50 a. m. and 2 p. m., respectively; the cor- 
responding East Coast trains at 7:35 a.m. and noon. On 
June 22 the West Coast advertised that from July 1 the 
8 o’clock would arrive at 7:40 instead of 7:50, and the 10 
o’clock at 11 instead of 2p.m. It has since been stated, 
apparently by authority, that the reason for the altera- 
tion of the important 8 o’clock train was merely to make 
more certain the connection with a local train leaving 
Aberdeen at 8:05 a.m. Be this as it may, the East Coast 
companies who had not received private notice in advance 
of the change, as they claim to be usual between com- 
panies in similar circumstances, at once took the accel- 
eration as a challenge, and at the last moment, though 
their July time-tables were, I believe, practically all 
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profited by the glut of traffic to improve its record, for, 
by selecting the passengers who were going to Perth, 
Aberdeen and beyond, and putting them into the first 
portion of its 8 o’clock train, it could neglect inter- 
mediate stations altogether, call where it pleased and 
run at what speed it liked, while the second and third 
portions of the train could make the advertised stop- 
pages at the advertised times and finally reach Aberdeen 
at the published hour of 7a.m. The East Coast, wisely 
or not, refused to adopt the same tactics. The train 
stuck religiously to the advertised tables, and never left 
an intermediate station till the time was up. Now, of 
course, more time can be saved in a journey of 540 miles 
than the East Coast could save in the 54 miles between 
its last stoppage at Arbroath and its arrival at Aber- 
deen. Naturally, therefore, to the ordinary newspaper 
reader the East Coast seemed all through these three 
weeks to be getting much the worst in the fight. 

In the early days of August all the great English rail- 
way companies are accustomed to hold their half-yearly 
shareholders’ meetings, and _ shareholders’ meetings 
being not so entirely matter of formality with us as I 
believe they are with you, the chairmen of the companies 
usually take advantage of them to express their views on 
the questions of the day. Accordingly, the chairman of 
the four great English companies concerned—Scotch 
companies hold their meetings at a different time—all 
referred to the race to Aberdeen, as by this time it had 
come to be called. The chairman of the Midland said 
* racing was very wrong and 
very foolish, and he and his 
| company would have noth- 
| ing to do with it. The 
three other chairmen of the 
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racing at all, that the other 
side began it, and at any 
rate they were not going to 
be last in the race. And 
thereupon the shareholders 
in all the companies went 
home contented. 

Not so the officials. The 
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Fig. 4.—Half Cross Section-—Milwaukee Lift Bridge. 


printed, advertised that their 8 o’clock train would | 
be timed to arrive at Aberdeen at 7:20, and that a new 
train would leave King’s Cross at 10, reaching Aberdeen | 
at ll a. m., that is, earlier than the corresponding West 
Coast train. The West Coast waited a fortnight and | 
then, picking up the glove, announced that from and | 
after July 15 the 8 p.m. from Euston would arrive at 7 
a. m., and the 10 p. m. at 10:40 a. m., both of them that is | 
in front of the East Coast trains. A week passed and | 
the East Coast altered their 8 o’clock to arrive 6:45 and 
their 10 o’clock to arrive 9:45. And at this point the con- 
test, which was now practically avowed, entered on a 
fresh phase. 

In the first place, the West 
the 10 o’clock match as hopeless. The 10 o’clock 
ex-King’s Cross was a new, light train. The 10 
o'clock ex-Euston is an old-established and very 
heavy train, carrying passengers, and still more, mails 
and parcels, to half the important towns in the country. 
To revolutionize its working in the height of the holiday 
season was not to be thought of. There was another 
change in the fact that the West Coast ceased to publish 
the timing of its trains altogether. When the East 
Coast advertised the arrival of their 8 o’clock train as 
6:45, the West Coast altered their working time-table to 
make their own arrival 6:35, but they issued no notice of 
the fact tothe public. Day after day, however, they 
continued to reach Aberdeen in front. After submitting 
to this for a week, the East Coast accelerated once more, 
and announced that from July 29 their arrival time 
would be 6:25 a.m. ‘620 a. m.,’’ instantly replied the 
West Coast authorities, but only in their working 
notices and not by public announcement. ‘ Bradshaw” 
for August still gave the West Coast time as 7 a.m. 
And inthis position matters remained for three weeks, 
till Aug. 18. It should be explained that in the last week 
of July and the first fortnight of August the rush of 
tourist trattic from London to Scotland is so great that 
the railways have great difficulty in carrying the traffic. 
Expresses are commonly run in duplicate, frequently in 
three parts, sometimes in four. There was really no 
time or energy to spare for fighting, but the West Coast 


Coast gave up 
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it was necessary to notify 
the Caledonian Company of 
the time the East Coast 
train would pass Kinnaber 
junction signal-box, and 
this information the Caledonian naturally did not 
hesitate to use against its rival. 

Stealing a march having proved impossible, it only re- 
mained to see what could be done by sheer hard running. 
Tuesday night’s train by the East Coast route was in at 
5:11, but once more the West Coast was in front, having 
arrived at 4:58—the first time I fancy that over a mile a 
minute (540 miles, 538 minutes) was ever done for so 
long a distance. On the night of Wednesday-Thursday 
the East Coast at length got their heads in front. They 
reached Aberdeen at 4:40 a. m. (52314 miles in 520 min- 
utes), while the West Coast only bettered their previous 
night’s performance by three minutes, getting in at 4:55. 
So confident were the East Coast authorities, apparently, 
that this last performance could not be beaten that they 
immediately put in hand the reconstruction of an im- 
portant bridge at Durham, and so put further high 
speed on that part of the line out of the question. But 
they had reckoned without their host. 

On the night of Thursday, Aug. 22, the West Coast’ 
made a final effort and succeeded in reaching Aber- 
deen at 4:32 (540 miles, 512 minutes). The East Coast 
having already placed themselves, as I have said, ina 
position in which they could only compete under excep- 
tional disadvantage, this was the final trial and the race 
came accordingly to an abrupt conclusion. ‘‘Bradsbaw”’ 
for September shows that a truce has been patched up 
ou terms that the two routes are to be practically equal. 
To Perth the West Coast is given an advantage of 4 min- 
utes, its arrival being 4:40 a. m. as against 4:44 East 
Coast. At Aberdeen the position is reversed, the Kast 
Coast arriving 6:25 and the West Coast 6.30 a. m. 

It is interesting to compare the Perth times with those 
of the Empire State Express: 


: -Time.~ 
aes Miles, Hrs. Min. 
MORNING SIGE... <.s<sc0c0e's wastessniesaesennce 440 8 40 
RINE c's 9:0 civia:e's'se nS sae euwiesinvee sewee 44034 8 44 
PGS. Vn War wccawenee vabaweeaensuets 450 8 40 
Let me add also: 
Mast Const to PaNECS. «0. .escesecccssccaae 452 S47 


The September “ Bradshaw,” however, shows not only 
the end of the Aberdeen contest, but the beginning of 





another contest which may prove of considerable im- 
portance hereafter. Glasgow, with a population of about 
750,000, is much the most important town in Scotland, and 
for traffic between London and Glasgow the East Coast, 
with a route nearly 40 miles longer (440 as against 401}s) 
than the West Coast, bas hitherto hardly attempted 
serious competition. It looks, however, as though the 
East Coast hal learned from the West that the longest 
route in mileage need not necessarily be the longest in 
time, for the whole of the East Coast night trains in 
both directions (I need not trouble American readers 
with particulars) have been so much quickened up as to 
givea service on the whole as good as that of the West 
Coast. Presumably the West Coast will reply by corre- 
sponding improvements; possibly it may even attempt 
reprisals elsewhere. We shall see later on. 








The Deep Water Ways Convention. 


We continue from page 637 of our issue of last week 
the report of the Cleveland Convention of the Deep 
Water Ways Association. 

At the morning session of the second day (the 25th) the 
report of the Committee on Credentials indicated that 
over 300 delegates were present. ‘International Presi- 
dent’? Howland invited Mr. D. K. McGinness, of St. Paul, 
to preside. A number of papers were presented, brief 
abstracts of which we shall give, not following the order 
of presentation. 

Mr. George H. Anderson, of Pittsburgh, stated that 
the advocates of the Lake Erie and Pittsburgh Ship 
Canal were heartily in favor of the deep water way to the 
sea. Mr. James Fisher, of Winnipeg, suggested a Goy- 
ernment inquiry as to the feasibility of constructing a 
canal from the head of Lake Superior to the Red River 
Valley. Mr. E. C. Gridley, of Duluth, stated that plans 
are under consideration for a canal from Duluth to the 
wheat fields of Dakota and Manitoba. 

A. R. Smith, Esq., Secretary of the New York Execu- 
tive Committee of Commercial Bodies for the Improve- 
ment of Canals, read a paper cn the Relation of New 
York State Canals to the Proposed Ship Canal. Extracts 


from this paper follow : 
AN IMPROVED ERIE CANAL OR A SHIP CANAL. 


Whether a nine-foot Erie Canal will come upto your 
wishes or ideal, | presume, depends altogether upon the 
efficiency and cheapness with which it will accommo- 
date lake commerce. We, of New York, believe that it 
will fully do that. I shall attempt to present some facts 
for your consideration that will prove this, and I feel 
sure that you will not, at least, be any less interested in 
a great artificial waterway which has existed for seventy 
years, and which it is proposed to improve, than you will 
be interested in waterways which exist only in the brains 
of their projectors, but which it is proposed to con- 
struct. 

The Erie Canal is 352 miles in length, begins at Buffalo 
and ends at Albany, thus connecting Lake Erie with the 
Hudson River. It has cost about $50,000,000 to con- 
struct. It is 70 ft. wide on the surface, 56 ft. wide on the 
bottom, and supposedly 7 ft. deep. Its locks are 110 ft. 
long, 18 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep over miter sills. There 
are 72 of these locks. In several places two are close 
together, and at Lockport there are five, and between 
Cohoes and Troy there are a series of 16. Allof the locks 
are double, one alongside of the other, so in truth one 
might say that there are 144 locks. ‘hey are always 
spoken of as72. Forty of these 72 locks are lengthened 
—that is to say, 220 ft. long, in which two boats are put 
through at one lockage. The bill now before the people 

rovides for the lengthening of the unlengthened locks. 
The present State Engineer and Surveyor has stated 
that he can, with a pair of modern steel lift-locks, sup- 
plant the 16 locks at Cohoes, and that he can at Lock- 

ort displace the five present locks with a pair of steel 
ift-locks. A bill appropriating $100,000 was passed by 
the last Legislature to build a pair of steel lift-locks at 
Rexford Flats, on the Erie Canal, to displace two pairs 
of short locks. All of these proposed steel lift-locks will 
accommodate a double boat at one lockage. Another 
improvement contemplated by the present State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor is the substitution of steel gates, on 
rollers, in place of the present wooden swing gates, and 
by other — changes in the locks to gain 12 ft. That 
is to say, these last mentioned improvements will permit 
the building of canal boats about 12 ft. longer than at 
present, which in a pair of double boats will mean an 
increase in their carrying capacity of about 80 tons. 

All of these improvements will doubtless be made con- 
currently with the proposed deepening ot the Erie Canal, 
and in three or four years at most we are promised the 
completion of the work. I have not stated to you one 
impracticable thing, but have shown you the present 
condition of the Erie Canal, which last year accommo- 
dated a traffic of 3,000,000 tons, and which improved 
will have a maximum capacity at least four times 
greater than that carried last year. 

The present year will do to illustrate the operation of 
the Erie Canal, bearing in mind that if the down rates 
are low the up rates are high, and are thus pretty nearly 
balanced. We may use a fleet of six canal boats, includ- 
ing a steamer, for the purposes of this illustration: 


Fleet carries down, per trip, 46,000 bushels wheat. 
Fleet carries down iu 7 trips 322,000 bushels wheat. 
Fleet carries up, per trip, 850 tons freight. 

Fleet carries up. in7 trips, 5,950 tons freight. 

Rate on wheat, 2c. per bushel. Fleet earns $6,440. 
Rate on up freight. 60c, per ton. Fleet earns $3,570. 
Gross earnings of fleet in season of navigation, $10,010, 


When the Erie Canal is deepened to 9 ft. this fleet will 
be able to load a foot deeper, and make three more 
trips in a season of navigation—some say 12 tripsall told. 
With 2 ft. of water under the bottom, where now there 
is scarcely as many inches, half of the distance, it ca1.not 
be doubted that boats will travel faster—in fact at 
double the present two miles an hour rate of speed. It 
will cust no more for coal to travel twice as fast with 2 
ft. of water under the bottom, nor as much, as is now 
required. In fact, the expenses of navigation will not be 
increased Sais age’ even should the trips be doubled , 
inaseason. We will assume the most moderate esti- 
mate, however, of ten trips in a season. I will now show 
you at what rates of freight this fleet could earn just as 
muchas now and at no additional expense: 


Fleet will carry down per trip, 58,060 bushels wheat. 
Fleet will carry down, in 10 trips 580,000 bushels wheat. 
Fleet will carry up, per trip, 1,150 tons freight. 

Fleet will carry up, in 10 trips, 11,500 tons freight. 
Rate on wheat, 1% cents a bushel, fleets earn $6,525, 
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Rate on up freight, 30 cents a ton, fleet earns $3,450. 

Grvss earnings of fleet in season of navigation, $9,975, or $35 
less inan the same fleet earns now. : 

[hazard nothing in asserting that, with the canal 
business in the hands of large companies, with solicitors 
out looking for freight in all of the great manufactur- 
ing cities, as the railroads have, under the moderate im- 
provement that ison the eve of commencement, it re- 
— no strength of imagination to forsee that a canal 

eet will be able to make 10-day trips, 1egularly, or at 
least 20 in a season, and without any further deepening 
than 9 ft. Or, that the 9-ft. Erie will be able to carry, 
with the fleet of boats now navigating it, under busi- 
ness-like management, four times what it now carries, 
or, approximately, 12,000,000 tons of freight at an aver- 
age of 15 centsa ton, a distance of 500 miles. 

Assuming your ship canal to cost $200,000,000—the low- 
est estimate that is put forward for a 26-ft. ship canal— 
and a traffic of 12,000,000 tons would need to bear a toll 
of 66%, cents a ton to pay interest on the investment, to 
say nothing of the cost of maintenance. Even should 
the traftic of such a canal double, or approximate to 24,- 
000,000 tons, the toll would need to be 3314 cents a ton to 
pay interest on the investment at 4 percent. Your ex- 
perience at the Soo Canal will enable you to judge 
whether you could lock through a ship canal a traffic 
exceeding 12,000,000 tons. If you required double locks 
to accommodate such a traffic—and would you not ?— 
how much would it add to the amount that you would 
need to raise annnally, to pay interest on the investment, 
by tolls? Remember that the canal which it is pro- 
— to improve in New York state paid into the State 

‘reasury $34,000,000 more than they cost, up to the time 
tolls were abolished, and that this surplus, if put at in- 
terest, would have yielded a revenue sufficient to forever 
maintain these canals, without costing the people a 
dollar. Surely, it is not proposed that a ship canal, to 
cost from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000, shall be made a free 
gift to commerce, that the money shall be sunk, for- 
ever, without hope of even interest on it, much less a 
return of the principal ? 

Consider for a moment that the interest on the invest- 
ment of $200,000,000 for the construction of a ship canal, 
ifat4 per cent., would pay for the transportation of 
60,009,000 tons of merchandise from Buffalo to New 
York, through the Erie canal improved to 9 ft., should 
such or duplicates of it carry it. And the interest on 
an expenditure of $500,000,000 would pay for the trans- 
portation of 133,333,333 tons of merchandise carried over 
competing 9-ft. barge canals. 

If the entire 40,000,000 tons of freight now moved on 
these lakes were to use the ship canal, and its locks and 
width were of a size to accommodate it, at a conserva- 
tive estimate of $500,000,000 for the cost of its construc- 
tion, interest at 4 per cent. obtained from tolls would 
require a levy of 50 cents on every ton that used it—a 
toll three times higher than the freight could be moved 
for through competing 9-ft. canals, with 7-ft. barges. 

If the Government were able to effect a loan of five 
hundred millions of dollars, even at three per cent. in- 
terest, it would probably take a hundred years to pay off 
the bonds in, and it would be interesting to obtain an 
actuary’s figures of the amount that it would be neces- 
ret to raise, annually, to pay interest and provide a 
sinking fund to wipe out the debt even in a hundred 
years. Certainly it would be so colossal a sum that the 
people would be a long time consenting to submit to it 
throughout their own and the lifetimes of their great. 
grandchildren. a 

The people of New York, containing one-tenth the 
——— and probably one-fifth the wealth of the 

Jnion, are willing to spend nine millions of dollars, 
wisely, economically, conservatively, and they believe, 
sufficiently, for the needs of commerce requiring an out- 
let from the lakes to the sea, and if, in the course of a half 
century, the improved canal should be found inadequate, 
an expenditure of another nine millions of dollars or so 
for additional improvements might be justified. 
NECESSITIES AND ADVANTAGES OF A SHIP CANAL TO THE 

OCEAN. 

Mr. Dennison B. Smith, Secretary of the Toledo Prod_ 
uce Exchange, presented a paper under the above title. 
He gave figures as to the growth of lake and foreign 
commerce, increase in carrying capacity and speed of 
vessels, change from sail to steam, etc. He also gave 
figures of the exports of wheat from the United States 
and from Russia, mentioned the competition to be ex- 
pected from the Argentine and elsewhere, and concluded 
that we must reduce the cost of getting our wheat to 
European markets if we are to hold our pre-eminence 

Mr. Smith anticipates that a low, outward cost of car- 
riage can be obtained by even a 21-ft. waterway from 
Lake Erie to the Atlantic Ocean. He estimates, in fact, 
that such a waterway would permit the carriage of 
wheat from Duluth or Chicago to Liverpool at 3}¢ cents 
a bushel and corn at 34 cents. The cost of carrying flour 
would be 15 to 1714 cents per barrel, the cost of moving 
provisions from Chicago to the European markets would 
be reduced from 32 cents per hundred to 8 or 9 cents. 

As to the route, he is willing to yield to the conditions 
that may be developed by surveys. If international 
agreement could be made, and our government will ap- 
appropriate money towards the completion of the Cana- 
dian system at a much earlier date than would be re- 
quired for an independent undertaking, public opinion 
in the West will acquiesce in such a settlement of the 


question. 

Another advantage to be gained is that ‘‘we can build 
at our lake ports great freight shops in competition with 
the world and for the world, having cheap ore, cheap 
coal, or, if wooden ships should be wanted, cheap lumber, 
and a great shipbuilding industry can be established on 
the lakes.’’ A ship canal and shipbuilding on the lakes 
would, he considers, relieve the necessity for subsidies. 

Finally he draws a glowing picture of ‘‘a procession 
arounc the world of swift, beautifully modelled, sub- 
stantially built and thoroughly equipped American 
freight steamers with the American flag at the mast- 
head. There is a fascination in the ownership and man- 
agement of beautiful vessels. It outstrips the love of 
horses and is in close analogy with the love of women. 
Our ships can roam the world-wide seas for a winter 
campaign entering the competing strife with other flags.” 

SECTIONALISM, RAILROADS AND DEEP WATERWAYS. 


Prof. L. M. Haupt, of Philadelphia, presented a paper 
with theabove title. Heaimed to show that sectionalism 


and the opposition of railroads have systematically stifled 
the development of waterways. He proposed also to 
show that deep waterways are essential to successful 
railroad operation in relieving the roads of their non- 
productive freight. and in stimulating industries and 
population. To demonstrate this, he gives a list of 14 
railroad companies, the shares of which were quoted in 
New York, Sept. 16, at from $101 up to $265. This list in- 
cludes the New York, New Haven & Hartford; the Old 
Jolony; the Boston & Providence; the Boston & Albany; 
Chicago & Northwestern preferred; St. Paul preferred, 
etc. He gave also a list of 21 railroads having no com- 
peting waterway, the shares of which were quoted from 
13¢ up to 128. This included the Atlantic & Pacific and 
so on up to the Great Northern. The distinction made 
in his lists as between railroads having competing water- 
ways and those not having them is a little arbitrary, but 
the argument has just as much value for all that, and 
of course the logical conclusion is that transcontinental 
railroads should at once be paralleled by canals. In other 
words, Professor Haupt has discovered that in the wis- 
dom of Providence great rivers flow past large cities. 
A TYPE OF VESSEL TO NAVIGATE FRESH AND SALT WATER. 
Mr. Joseph R. Oldham, of Cleveland, O., had a paper 
under this title. He says that he thinks he could design 
a large screw steamer that would answer fairly well for 
combined ocean and lake trade. It would necessarily, 
however, be a compromise between the typical ocean and 
lake steamers. For instance, in the manner of loading 
and unloading, the arrangements on the lake are the 
most efficient in the world and are generally dissimilar 
to the common arrangements for doing like work in 
Europe and elsewhere. In structural strength he knows 
of no lake steamer that is strong enough for the fall and 
winter trade, say between New York and the British 
Isles, although a small steamer like the Pathfinder 
might do fairly well if she had a surface condenser, 
about 20 per cent. more horse power, half a dozen steam 
winches, masts, derricks and sails. 
As soon as the deep waterway is opened to the ocean, 
the lake steamers will have to compete with foreign 
vessels, and the first cost of construction will be an im- 
portant factor, for, in addition to the effect of more or 
less capital invested in the enterprise, there is the con- 
tinuous expense of insurance, which is one of the heaviest 
items in the disbursements of a cargo steamer. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total cost of working six ocean 
steamers for one year: 






Crew, wages and provisions..........-.-- $69,000 
Port Charges......ccccse- - -. 55,000 
Stores, docking, painting, etc 51,000 
Dass ndadsudexdéested¥ceccacéuxs 45,000 
Loading and discharging...... ae exadeus 40,(.00 
PRE ORME ccc ceccncsevceccevecs Stgeeades 35,000 
Brokerage and commission....... ........ 20,000 

Total disbursements....... .. wacacaudas $315,000 


The gross receipts of these six steamers amounted to 
$350,000, the profit being 10 per cent. a year, with no 
allowance for depreciation. It will be observed that 
with the high efficiency of foreign steamers the bunker 
coals are less than the cost of insurance. Hence it is 
important to keep down the first cost of a vessel. 

A modern Atlantic cargo steamer should be about 450 
ft. long, 50 ft. broad and 34 ft. deep, and carry 8,500 tons 
dead weight on 26 ft. draft of water. The draft would 
he too great for trading on the lakes. Shecould not be 
made shallower and broader because the cheapest type of 
a ship is a deep one and the dearest a broad one. More- 
over, broad and shallow vessels are expensive to propel. 
If it were required to carry the same dead weight, 8,500 
tons, on 20 ft. draft, the vessel would have to be 520 ft. 
long and 57 ft. beam, which would augment the first cost 
about 20 per cent ; that is, if the proposed steamer cost 
$300,000, the alternate shallow vessel would cost about 
$360,000. On the other hand, if the proposed length and 
breadth are considered sufficient for the lakes with 20 ft. 
of water the carrying capacity would be reduced from 
8,500 to 6,500 tons. It follows that, if the lake steamers 
are to compete with foreign vessels, the economical 
steamer for combined lake and ocean trade should be 
large and deep, and a large proportion of her cargo would 
require to be shipped at a deep water ocean port or at the 
east end of Lake Erie if the new canal permits vessels 
drawing about 26 ft. of water to pass through it. This 
would not involve breaking bulk, as the final load could 
be carried between decks or in separate holds, a not un- 
common practice in many trades. This combination 
steamer should have the boilers located as they generally 
are on lake steamers, but the strength of the engine and 
boiler houses should be more than double. 

Our lake steamers have greater register tonnage in 
proportion to their carrying capacity than any class of 
steamers in the world, while some types of British 
steamers have the lowest register tonnage, which would 
severely handicap the lake vessel in competition. 

One advantage of a deep channel to the sea would be 
that the lake steamers could work all the year. ‘‘When 
a good lake steamer is water-borne to the ocean, her 
sphere of operation becomes unlimited, but it must be 
remembered that Brown hoists, steam cranes, floating 
coal cars, elevator legs and ore chutes may all be want- 
ing in many Pacific and Atlantic ports, and in the 
islands of the sea. Masts and booms are a necessity in 
the foreign trade, and sufficient sail should be carried to 
keep the vessel out of the trough of the sea in a break- 
down. With our lake steamers thus furnished and 


equipped, and supported by the unlimited credit of the 
country and by the prestige assured to all that floats under 
the stars and stripes, Superior, Duluth, Buffalo, Chicago 
and Cleveland may {soon become marine emporiums 





more rich and famous than Alexandria or Carthage, 
Liverpool or New York have ever been or ever can be.” 
REGULATION OF LAKE LEVELS. 

Mr. George Y. Wisner, of Detroit, presented a paper 

under the title of Regulation of Lake Levels with Ref- 
erence to Improving Waterways. He said that the cost 
of increasing the depth of lake waterways to 20 ft. has 
been about $1,500,000 for each foot and for the principal 
lake harbors about $3,000,000 per foot. The permanent 
deepening of the harbors and waterways may be safely 
considered worth $4,500,000 for each foot in depth ob- 
tained. The importance of any slight change in the 
lake levels is ‘illustrated by the criticism by literary 
engineers on the deepening of the channel of Lime Kiln 
crossing in the Detroit River whereby a lowering of the 
water surface of the river one half an inch may have 
been produced, but it is strange that variations of 
several feet, due to natural causes, have received no 
official attention with reference to their amelioration 
and have met with bitter opposition whenever any 
attempt has been made to secure an investigation of the 
feasibility of such improvements.”’ The fluctuations of 
the water levels of the lakes amount to about 5 ft. on 
lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie. These variations may 
be materially reduced, thereby increasing the low water 
depths of all the lake channels and by rendering such 
depths nearly constant secure much greater economy in 
vessel construction and transportation. A well devised 
system of regulation which will reduce the range of 
levels to 1 ft. or less will increase the low water depth of 
all channels 3 ft. and fix the draft for which vessels may 
be built to carry full loads through the season. Two 
different methods have been advocated for doing this; 
first, to make a regulating reservoir of Lake Superior 
and its tributaries, and second, to regulate the level of 
Lake Erie by asubmerged dam near its outlet. With 
the data now available it is impossible to say definitely 
what may be accomplished by either of these plans or 
what they would cost, but enough is known to enable 
us to say what may be expected from the execution of 
one or both of these plans, and to conclude whether such 
an undertaking is worth official investigation. 
The supply from the regulating dams of Lake Superior 
alone would have little effect in checking the fall of the 
water surfaces of the lower lakes, but te getany substan- 
tial benefit from the regulating worksat the foot of Lake 
Superior, the level of Lake Erie must first be regulated 
by adam at the head of Niagara River. Such adam 
could be built, but what its dimensions should be and 
what it would cost cannot be known until the discharge 
of the Niagara River is accurately known. 

Such a dam will be ample to regulate the levels of lakes 
Erie, Huron and Michigan, but if future development of 
lake ways makes further improvements necessary a reg- 
ulating dam at the foot of Lake Superior would place 
the levels of the entire upper lake waterway system 
under perfect control. 

The paper is a-very carefully reasoned document, and 
we regret that we cannot give more of it. Wehave given 
above only the author’s conclusions as to regulation. As 
to the importance of this matter of regulation he says: 

Cheap transportation depends largely on being able to 
carry large quantities of freightin full loads, long dis- 
tances, without changeand at rapid speed. To do this, 
ships must be constructed with due regard to the depths 
of the waterways which they are to traverse, and since 
the capacity of a waterway within ordinary limits varies 
as the cube of the depth, the draught of vessel must be 
such as to utilize as great a depth as possible, without 
causing speed to be retarded by too close proximity of 
keel to the bottom. 

For waterways of constant depth, the most economical 
draught and tonnage for a vessel is easily determined 
but where the water levels have fluctuations of several 
feet, the solution is very complicated and unsatisfactory. 

On the lakes, freight vessels have generally been con- 
structed for the deepest summer depth to be expected in 
the waterways, with the result that during low stage of 
water only partial loads can be carried, which, with de- 
tentions from groundings, greatly reduces the profits of 
the shipping business. It would, therefore, seem almost 
self-evident that any system of improvement of our 
harbors and waterways, having for a basis the regula- 
tion of the water levels, must have a very beneficial 
effect in cheapening vessel construction and transporta- 
tion rates. 

It is a well established fact that the tendency of ex- 
port products is to follow the same lines of transporta- 
tion used for supplying the necessities of home con- 
sumption. The surplus products of the Northwest will 
therefore very a continue to be transported over 
the water and railroad routes through our eastern 
cities. 

This convention has been convened to devise ways and 
means to render the cost of such transportation a mini- 
mum by setting the proper machinery in motion to have 
a waterway of a fixed depth of over 21 ft. constructed 
from the lakes to tidewater; but unless some radical 
change is made in the methods of improving the water- 
ways of the lakes, vessels loaded for the full navigable 
depth of such ship canal will be badly handicapped when 
chartered for ports beyond the western terminus of the 
canal during the low water season on the lakes. It has 
already been shown that the cost of increasing the har- 
bor channels and lake waterways has been nearly $5,000,- 
000 for each foot in depth secured in both, and that 
under the present system of improvement such results 
have not been permanent. It would therefore appear 
very desirable that an investigation be made of the feasi- 
pee: of increasing and rendering nearly constant the 
depth of navigable channels of the lakes by regulating 
the lake levels, and that such investigation should be 
made by the International Commission to be appointed 
and, I understand, already —— for, to report on the 
character, route and cost of a ship canal from the great 
lakes to the sea. 

Several other papers were presented which we may 
consider in a later issue. The following resolutions 


were adopted: 

1, That the public welfare demands the deepest practicable 
channels between the several. lakes and to the seaboard to 
enable vessels of the most economical type to pass between 
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lake ports or between the lakes and the seaboard, or to foreign 
waters. without the necessity of trans-shipment. 

2. That the said requirements call for at least a depth of 2 
ft. in all channels, and the building of all permanent struct 
ures for a navigable depth of 26 ft. or more in order that the 
watercourses may be progressively and economically deep- 
ened to the ultimate necessities of traffic. 

3. That the prompt action taken by the Congress of the 
United Srates and the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
providing for a joint commission to investigate and report 
upon theestablisnment and maintenance of deep water be- 
tween the great lakes and the sea, conformably to the resolu 
lutions adopted at Toronto in 1891, isa matter for gratification, 
and that in view of the extended scope and great importance 
of the subjec’s for « xamination this convention urges that the 
most liberal provisions be made for the necessary expenses. 

4, That the broadening of the channels through the connect- 
ing shallows betwcen takes Krie and Huron and between 
Lakes Huron and Superior, as recommended by the Lake 
Oarriers’ Associition, is urgently demanded by the present 
interests of commerce and is in line with the progressive de- 
velopments of a :rank water route. : 

5. That the international interests inthe great fresh water 
seas of the American continent and in the ship routes joining 
them to the ocean is recognized, and that tbe use of then 
waters and the coatrol of their levels are proper subjects for 
internationalr gulations. 

6. ‘that pending the development of the best deep channel, 
or channels, to the ocean, the promised early completion bs 
the Canadian Government of the St. Lawrence canals, if pos 
sible, with lengthened locks, will result in marked benefit tc 
international commerce and the producers of the in erior; and 
that likewise the movement in the State of New York towarc 
lessening the cost of transportation to tidewater by improv- 
ing the Erie Canal, which must have a permanent value, I> 
noted with satisfaction by this convention. 

7. Th t with respect to ‘he severa! resolutions in regard to 
local projects all enterprises designed to extend maritime 
commerce through lateral routes tributary to the great lakes 
wa'er system ar to be cncouraged, 

%. That this convention calls special and renewed attexstion 
to the desirability of establishing a permanent internatio al 
court as 82t orth in the ov sanizing conven ion at Toron'o in 
1894. 

The following officers were elected: 

O. A. Howland, Toronto, International President; L. K, 
Cooley, Chicago, United States Vice-President; James F:sher. 
Winnipeg, Canadian Vice-President. Kxecutive’ Board: 
A. J. Crocker, Minneapolis; F. A. Flower, Superior, Wis 
Captain J. 8S. Dunham, Chicago; James Conne}l, Port Arthur: 
H.E. Seymour. Sault Sainte Marie; R. Dobell, Quebec: 
T. H. Canfield, Burlington, Vi.; D. M. Smith, Toledo; %. 
Stephenson, Menominee, Mich,; K.(. O’Brico, New York; 4 
P. McGuirk, Davenport, la.; E. V. Smalley, st. Paul; A. H 
Burke, Duluth; Don M. Dickinson, Detroit; Ryerson Ritchie, 
os F, J. Hearne, Wheeling; G. H. Anderson, Pitt: - 

ugh. 


The La Burt Underground Conduit. 


The accompanying engravings show a new and ingeni- 
ous form of underground conduit, invented by Mr. John 
La Burt of Brooklyn, engineer of the La Burt Electric 
Railway Co., of 123 Liberty street, New York. 

The system has the slot at one side, after the form 
adopted by the well known Buda Pesth road. This plan 
utilizes the rails in forming the conduit, and does away 
with the heavy and expensive yokes used on many con- 
duit lines. The conduit is thus small, and this might 
prove a disadvantage, were it not for the fact that the 
underground conductor does not carry current except 
when the car is directly over it, thus greatly reducing 
the chances of leakage. However, the conduit is properly 
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One important point of superiority claimed for this 
system, is its positive action in making and breaking 
the circuit, a feature not always possessed by those sys- 


‘tems whose success is dependent upon the action of elec- 


tro-magnets, with their tendency to get out of order. 
Thove interested in the conduit prupose to construct it 
for $15,000 a mile, which is an exceedingly low price, if 





Fix. 2.-The La Burt Conduit - Outside Rail Removed. 


he result is, as seems probable, an efficient and durable 

line. This will be brought out by subsequent trials. It 
is said that the system will be placed on an etectric lint 
of considerable length during the coming: year. 





Train Accidents in the United Etates in August. 
CUuLLt- LONS, 
REAR 

2d,2 a. m., on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 
near Canton, O., a freight train descending a grade 
broke in two, and the rear portion afterward ran inte 
the forward one, wrecking ten cars. In toe last car of 
the forward portion of the train there were 13 tramps: 
tw» of these were killed and 5 badly iajured. 

5th, on Southern Railway, at Haw River, N. C., a mixed 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking the 
caboose. A passenger in the caboose was badly injured. 

11, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Cameron, W. Va., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking 
2 engines and8 cars. Oneengineman was killec. 

13th, 1 a. m., on Northern Central, near York Haven, 
Pa., a freight train broke in two and the rear portion after- 
ward ran into the forward one, wrecking 10 cars, most of 
which fell into a creek. One brakeman was injured. 

14th, on New York & New England. near Pomfret, 
Conn.,a freight train descending a grade broke in two 
and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward 
one, wrecking 17 cars. Three tramps were killed and a 
brakeman injured. 

15th, 8 p.m , on Camden & Atlantic, at Liberty Park, 
N. J., a passenger train standing at the station was run 
into at the rear by a following passenger train, wreck- 
ing a part of the rear car. One passenger was killed and 
35 injured, most of the injuries being slight. The cir 
took fire from the headlight of the engine and was 
mostly burned up. The following train had been ad. 
mitted to the block section wrongfully, the signalman 
at Collingswood having acted on a telegraphic report 
which was not intended for his office. This collision 
was reported in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 30. 

16th, on Chicago & North Western, near Aurora, IIL, a 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into 
some freight cars standing on the side track. Ten boys 
were standing on the freight cars; one of them was 
killed and 5 were injured by sulphuric acid with which 
the car was loaded. 

sth, 2_p.._m., on Lehigh Valley road, near Three 
Bridges, N. J., a freight train running at high speed ran 
into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking the caboose 
and 6 cars. The conductor, said to have been asleep in 
the caboose, was killed. 

18th, on New York, Ontario & Western, near Oneida 
N. Y.,a freight train tan intosome freight cars which had 
been blown out of asiding by a high wind, making a 
bad wreck. One fireman was killed and two other train- 
men were badly injured. 

21st, on New York & New England at Reynoldsville, 
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Fig. 1 —Section of the La Burt Underground Conduit. 
drained, being tapped to sewers at intervals, and may be 
‘vleaned by a brush attached to the trolley of each car as | 
shown, if so desired. 

Tae conduit is 8 in. wide and is formed of two specially 
rolled rails. 12 in. deep, shown in Fig. 1. This represents 
a section of the conduit through a junction box, such | 
boxes 16 in. x 16 in. being placed at the joints in the con- | 
ductor. The underground trolley carries two trolley 
wheels, which wheels travel on a round metal conductor | 
of large diameter, made of a brass pipe, enclosing a core | 
of clay or some such material, to give the necessary solid- | 
ity and weight. This conductor is in sections, insulated | 
from each other at their ends by a flexible joint. They 
are supported by the bell crank shown in Fig. 1, | 
placed at each junction box, and pivoted as shown. The | 
trolley wheel raises one arm of the supporting lever, | 
thus forcing the other arm in toward the small por- | 
celain lined iron cup 4 in. x 6 in. shown at the side of the 
stringer, ‘his throws in the plunger and completes the | 
cirewt. The contact points are platinum. After the | 
car passes, the weight of the conductor begins to depress 
the lever arm and to withdraw the plunger from the cup, 
breaking the connection. The length of the sections of 
the conductor allows one end of it to sag and break the 
connection while the other end is held up on the trolley | 
wheels. The cup is closed with a flexible rubber cover | 
and has a mica shield midway of its length, to prevent 
sparks from reaching the rubber and burning it. 

The current is carried on a copper cable imbedded in | 
the wooden stringer as shown. Connection up through 
the lever arm to the conductor is made by a wire inside 
the lever arm, to avoid any chance for leaks. 
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N. Y., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 


| and into the rear of a freight train standing on ‘he side 


track, wrecking the engine, express car and 3 freight 
cars. Four trainmen were injured. js 

24th, 11 p.m., on Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, at 
| Pulaski, N. Y., a freight train descending a grade broke 
| in twoand the rear portion afterward ran into the for- 
| ward one, wrecking 13 cars., A tramp was killed and 2 
| others injured. 

25th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Edgemont, 
S. D., a freight train ran over a misplaced switch and 
into another freight, wrecking 6 cars. A brakeman was 
killed. 

27th, 4 a. m., on San Antonio & Aransas Pass., near 
Runge, Tex., a freight train descending a grade broke in 
two and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward 
one, derailing four cars. One brakeman was killed and 
another injurec. 

And 15 others on 12 roads, involving 4 passenger and 


| 23 freight and other trains. 


BUTTING. 

3d, 2a.m.,on the Baltimore & Ohio, at Norwich, O., 
butting collision between an eastbound passenger train 
and a westbound freight, wrecking several cars. The 
wreck took fire and the whole of the passenger train, ex- 
cept one sleeping car, was burned up. The treight train 
had been delayed in ascending a steep grade and th 
engine had been to the summit and set off some cars. 
At this point a flagman was left to stop the passenger 
train, but he used no torpedoes and, the nizht being 
foggy, it is said that the engineman of the passenger 
train failed to see his lantern. The fireman was killed 
and the engineman fatally injured. 

8th, 6a. m,,on Boston & Maine, near Plymouth, N. 
H., butting collision between a southbound passenger 
and a northbound freight train, wrecking both engines. 
One engineer and both firemen were killed, and 2 pass- 
sengers and 3 trainmen were injured. The freight train 
was in charge of a new engineer, who was accompanied 
by a pilot, but the conductor and the pilot both forgot 
about the passenger train. 

2ith, on St. Louis & San Francisco, at Sullivan, Mo., 
butting collision of freight trains, due to a misplaced 
switch. ‘wo drovers were killed. 

And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 4 freight trains. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sth, on Great Northern, at Great Falls, Mont., collision 
of freight trains, switching in the yard, killing a brake- 
man. 

8th, 11 p. m.,on Metropolitan Elevated, at Laflin street. 
Chicago, a locomotive ran over a misplaced switch anc 
into a standing passenger car, badly injuring 2 oilers who 
were under the ear. : 


15th, on Southern California, near Santa Ana, Cal., 
5cars escaped from a switching engine and ran down 
grade toward San Diego: they met a locomotive and 
collided with it, making a bad wreck; conductor and en- 
gineer injured. 

19th, 1 a.m.,on Long Island road, at Morris Park 
N. Y., an engine standing on the main track unlighted 
and unattended, was run into by another engine and 
one employee was injured The unattended engine was 
started by the shock and ran to Jamaica, where it was 
surned upon a siding and ran against a brick wall, which 
stopped it. , 

And 15 others on 12 roads, involving 4 passenger and 
» freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

35d.on Baltimore & Ohio, near Cochran’s Mill, Pa., a 
treight train was derailed and the engine and 9 cars fell 
down a bank. The engineer was killed and the fireman 
bya scalded. It is said that the cause was a broken 
vail. 

9th, on F emont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, at 
Srowell, Neb., a passenger train was derailed by a de- 
‘ective switch and the cars ran against a freight car 
tanding ci a side track. One passenger was fatally 

njured. 

9th, on Peninsular Railroad, near Shelton, Wash., a 

‘eight train loaded with logs fell through a trestle 
vhich had been weakened by fire and the engine and 
aany cars were completely wrecked. The fireman and 
wo men riding on one of the cars were killed and three 
rainmen were injured. 

19th, 4a. m., on New York Central & Hudson River, 

iear Nehasane, N. Y., a passenger train was derailed at 
. point where the roadbed was insecure by reason of 
ecent heavy rain. One trainmen was injured. 

26th, on Fort Worth & Denver, near Rhome, Tex., a 

svassenger train was derailed at a defective switch and 
he engineer and fireman were badly injured. 
DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

5th, on Fitchburg road, near Conway Junction, Mass., 
ieveral cars of a freight train were derailed by the fall- 
ing of a brakebeam; the conductor was injured. 

10th, 1 a. m., on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. 
Louis, at St. Paul, Ind., a freight train was derailed by 
she breakage of a drawbar and 8 cars were wrecked. In 
ye car were 10 tramps, of whom one was killed and 
‘ive injured. 

27th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, at Otis, Ind., 
a freight train was derailed by a brakebeam which fell 
upon the track, and 8 cars were wrecked. A tramp was 
injured. 

81st,on Pennsylvania road, near Huntingdon, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by a broken axle and 20 loaded 
cars were wrecked. A brakeman was killed. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 8 freight trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

3d, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Cra- 
ryville, N. Y., a passenger train was derailed by a mis- 
placed switch and the engine was overturned. The er- 
gineman and fireman were pinned beneath it for neariy 
two hours; the engineman was killed and the fireman 
badly injured. 

9th, on St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul, at Curran, IIL, 
a freight train was derailed by a derailing switch and 4 
cars were overturned. Five employees were injured. 

13th, on Northern Pacific, at Almira, Wash., a freight 
train was derailed by a misplaced switch and the engine 
and 12 cars of cattle fell down a bank. The fireman was 
killed and the engineer and 6 drovers were injured. 

15th, on St. Louis Southwestern, at Stamps, Ark., a 
passenger train was derailed by a misplaced switch and 
the engine and first two curs fell dé6wn a bank. Five 
trainmen were injured. 

20th, 6 a. m., on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, near Lawrenceburg, Ind., a passenger train was 
derailed by a misplaced switch and the engine and sev- 
eral cars fell down a bank. The engineman was killed 
and the fireman was inju‘ed. 

2ist,on Alabama Midland, at Alexanderville, Ga., a 
pay car train ran over a misplaced switch and into a saw- 
mill, wrecking the engine and the mill. A man in the 
sawmill was fatally injured and the engineer and fireman 
were badly scalded. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 2 passengers and 2 
freight trains. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Ist, on the Rio Grande Western, near Wolcot Colo., 
one of the two engines of a passenger train was derailed 
by a rock which fell upon the track from a high cliff a 
moment before the engine reac ed the point. The 
engineman and fireman escaped, but the engine was 
overturned and fell into the Eagle River. The train was 
running slowly, and the second engine was not derailed. 

4th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Kimberton, Pa., 
a passenger train was derailed by running over acow 
and several cars fell down a bank. The engineer was 
killed and the fireman and 6 passengers injured. 

ith, on Atlantic & Pacific, at Mitchell, N. M., a pass- 
enger train was derailed by a washout and 4 cars were 
ditched. One passenger was killed by jumping off and 5 
passengers were injured. — 

10th, on Hutchinson & Southern, near Rago, Kas., the 
engine of a mixed train was derailed by sand which had 
been washed upon the track, and one car was ditched. 
A fireman was injured. 

22d, 2a. m.,on Norfolk & Western, near Pamplin’s, 
Va., a freight train was derailed by a log which had Leen 
dropped on the track at a streetcrossing, and ranagainst 
a work train standing on a side track near by. Tke 
freight engine was overturned and the engineer and fire- 
man were killed. ‘Twelve cars were wrecked. 

25th, on Great Northern, near Richmond Beach, Wash., 
the engine of a passenger train was derailed by a land- 
slide and the engincer was killed. 

27th, on Colorado Midland, near Fisher, Col , a pass- 
enger train was struck by a larg2 rock which fell from 
the mountain side as the train was passing. The bag- 
gage car and smaking car were wrecked. One passenger 
was killed and 2 injured. 

30th, on Ohio River road, at Portland, W. Va., a 
freight train was derailed at a switch which had_ been 
maliciously misplaced, and the engine and 10 cars fell into 
the Ohio River. The tireman was badly injured. Two 
men were arrested for the crime the next day, one of 
them being an agent recently di charged. They are also 
accused of having set fire to the station building, which 
was burned up. 

And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 4+ passenger and 3 
freight trains. 

UNEXPLAINED, 

6th, on Norfolk & Western, near Ford’s, Va., a freight 
train was derailed and one passenger injured. 

11th, on Ohio Southern, near Bainbridge, O., a freight 
train broke through the bridge over Paint River, and 





the engine and 20 cars fell about 50 ft. to the bottom of 
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the river below. The engineer, fireman and one brake- | 


man were drowned. 
15th, 11 p.m., on Atchison,-Topeka & Santa Fe., at 


Temple, Tex., a switching engine running at consider- | 


able speed was derailed. "Two men riding on the front 
foot board were run over and killed. 

17th, on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, near 
Fort Scott, Kan., the baggage car of a passenger train 
was derailed. Two passengers and one trainman were 
injured be Par a off. 

8th, midnight, on Southern Railway, near Toccoa, 

Ga., a passenger train ran off the track while running at 
high speed on a sharp curve and the tender and express 
car felldown a bank and were wrecked. The express 
messenger was killed. 

21st, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Atlantic, 
Ia., a passenger train was derailed and one car was 
ditched. One passenger was injured. 

23d, on Atlantic City Railroad, at Winslow Junction, 
N. J.,a freight train was derailed and the fireman was 
injured. 

29th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
near Fithian, Ill., acarin a freight train was derailed 
and the caboose was wrecked. Three railroad men 
i a for work,”’ who were in the caboose, were in- 

ured. : 

30th, on Southern Railway, near Pope’s Ferry, Ga., an 
excursion train of 9 cars was derailed and several cars 
= wrecked. T'wo passengers were killed and 8 in- 
jured. 

30th, on Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie, near Erie, 
Pa., a freight train was derailed and the engine fell down 
abank. The engineman was killed and a brakeman 
was fatally injured by jumping. 

And 23 others on 21 roads, involving 4 passenger aznd 
19 freight and other trains. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

3d, on New York, Ontario & Western, near Middl-- 
town, N. Y., the locomotive of a freight train was 
wrecked by the explosion of the boiler. The engineman 
was killed and the fireman badly injured. 

4th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Hinton, W. Va., a 
car in a sonar train was damaged by a large stone 
which fell from a high bluff just as the train was pass- 
ing and crashed through the roof of the car. 

_13th, on Manhattan Elevated, at the City Hall station, 
New York City, a passenger train approaching the sta 
tion was not properly controlled and ran into the bump- 
ing block at the end of the track. Three passengers 
were injured. 

22d, on Central of New Jersey, near Bloomsburgh, N. 
J., the roof of acarina freight train became detached 
and fell —. the cab of a locomotive on an adjoining 
track, and the fireman was badly injured. 

22d, 11 p. m., on Northern Pacific, near Butte, Mont., a 
car ina passenger train was badly damaged by an ex- 
plosion of dynamite which had been maliciously placed 
upon the track. One passenger was injured. Nearly the 
whole of the train passed over the dynamite before the 
explosion. 

nd 3 others on 3 roads, involving 3 passenger trains. 





A summary will be found on another page. 








More Bent Rails. 








We are gradually accumulating quite a museum of 
pathological specimens illustrating the effects of loco- | 
motive driving wheels on rails. The illustrations which 
we now show are from photographs taken of a bit of 





track on a middle western railroad, over which a 
heavy locomotive was hauled at about 50 miles an hour, 
with side-rods down. The vertical bending of the rails 
is well shown in both the pictures. In fact, we have 
seldom seen a case in which so many kinks were intro- 
duced. The lateral bending is shown by the two rails 
taken out of track and placed alongside for the purpose 





of photographing. It is quite likely that some of the 
rails now in track would show the same lateral bending 
if the spikes were drawn, allowing them to spring. 





A Pair of Big Cast Steel Couplers. 


| 
| 





tion at the moment of maximum deflection are recorded 
with great care. The exp2riments were made on two 


The accompanying cut is a reproduction of two | railroad bridges of about 122 ft. and 164 ft. span, respec- 
| couplers made by the Sargent Company, of Chicago, for | tively, being the west span of the Vandalia bridge over 


| a private car on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. This | the Wabash River at Terre Haute, Ind., and the east 

car was to be used for a long trip, and two couplers were | span of the ‘‘ Big Four”’ bridge over the Wabash at the 

needed that could be used with the Miller hook draft | same place. The depth of the trusses of the first bridge 
|rigging on it. They were made of crucible steel, and | is 26 ft., the panel length <0.5; the depth of the second is 
| are 68in. long from the inner face of knuckle to the end | 24 ft., the panel length 17.5 ft. Automatic continuous 
| of tail piece. The Columbia coupler head was used, an1 | diagrams were made recording, for the point of the bridge 
jan extension cast on, which is 5 in. square at the end of | considered, the actual vertical, lateral and longitudina 
| th: regular M. C. B. design, and tapered to 4 in. square | motions independently; seconds of time; the instant each 
‘af. the extremity of its tail. This extension is ;; in. thick ! wheel entered the span, passed over the point considere | 


A Cast Steel Coupler. 


on the sides and 2{ in. thick at the end, which was cored | 


out for a1% in. hole for the tail bolt. The couplers were , 
' engine and cars, the ordinary wind lateral bracing being 


| too light to withstand this tendency. 


perfectly satisfactory and needed no straightening. The 
weight of each coupler is 574 lbs. 





The Influence of Vibration on Steel. 


Hitherto it has almost invariably been assumed that 
the softer a bar of steel was the more likely was it to en- 
dure strains and shocks causing vibration. Steel is a 
metal of anomalies and surprises, and recent investiga- 
tions carried out by Mr. W. Metcalf appear to show that 

opular opinion is wrong, and that the hard steels suf- 
er less from vibration than thesoft steels. Mr. Metcalf’s 
attention was first called to the matter by the constant 
breakage of steam hammer piston rods. These. made of 
ordinary steel, lasted but six months, an iron rod break- 
ing in half that time. Then lower and lower steels were 
tried and broke in about five months. An accident 
caused the hurried use of a rod made of comparatively 
high steel ; it was assumed that it would not last more 
than a week or two, but it actually held out for more 
than two years. Subsequently a lot of small steel con- 
necting rods were tested in a special machine. The test 
required was that a machine should run four and a half 
hours, at a rate of 1,200 revolutions per minute, un- 
loaded, before the connecting rod broke. These rocs 
were unforged in the middle, and consisted of a piece cf 
straight round bar with a head welded on each end, the 
middle of the piece being left as it came from the rolls. 
This explanation is necessary in order that it may be 
understood that no accident of forging affected the re- 
sults. ‘‘The mode of rupture was,” says Mr. Metcalf, 
‘asarule, the same in all cases; the rod heated at the 
middle, where the vibrations met, as they were im- 
parted by rotary motion at one end and by reciprocating 
motion at the other, and by alternating strains of com- 
pression and extension. In some cases the rod heca:ne 
slightly red hot atthe middle before rupture. After 
heating, the next thing observed was the raising 01 
loosening of the surface scale of the middle. Soon afte: 
this rupture began, first at the surface and gradu»lly 
extending to the center, until finally the rupture took 

lace. The breaking was gradual in vee | case, no piece 

reaking suddenly, even of the highest steel. The first trial 
was with .53 carbon steel—mean time of six trials, tw« 
hours nine and one-eighth minutes. Second trial, .6 
carbon steel—meantime of six trials, two hours fifty- 
seven and one-half minutes. Third trial, .85 carbou 
steel—meantime of three trials, nine hours forty-five 
minuts, and the trials were ——— A set of 12 con- 
necting rods, made from special ingots, was then pre- 
pared. These were tested with the following results: 

The .30 C. ran 1 h. 21 min. heated and bent before breuk- 
ing. 

The 49 ran 1 h. 28 min. 

The .53 ran 4h. 57 min., broke without heating. 

The .65 ran 3 h. 50 min., broke at weld where imperfect. 
The .80 ran 5 h. 40 min. 

The .84 ran 18 h, 

.87 C. broke in weld near the end. 

.96 C. ran 4h. 55 min., and the machine broke down. 








Bridge Deflections. 

In the Journal of the Association of Engineering So 
cieties for June, 1895, appeared an article on bridge de- 
flection by M. A. Howe, member of the Engineers’ Club 
of St. Louis. The paper has been reprinted in a pamphlet 
and seems to us a valuable one, for the data or dimen- 
sions and weights of the moving loads, and their posi 








and left the span. A specially designed device was used 

in obtaining these data, which differs from those gene! - 

ally used in that such devices usually record the movc- 

ments as arcs of circles and do not separate them as was 

done in this case. The machine is rigidly connected to 
ie bridge, which is a peculiarity of the device. 

The principal value of such experiments is in the dc- 
termination of the relation of the actual stresses and de- 
flection in bridges to those determined by the theoretical 
formula used in bridge computation, since such experi 
ments may point out changes that might be made in the 
computing formula to the benefit of the structure. Com 
paring the actual and theoretical deflections for both 
bridges it was found that the actual was very much 
smaller than the theoretical obtained by Prafessor John- 


This formula assumes that the 


Pe aul 
son’s formula es 


bridge is pin-connected and that each member of the truss 
is independent and connected to it only by pins. The 
author objects to the fact that this assumption is not 
true, and questions the correctness of the formula for the 
two bridges concerned. If the assumption gives results 
greater than those obtained in practice it would seem o 
err on the side of safety. which is not by any means unde 
sirable. Astheauthor says, the continuity of the stringeis 
makes the panel loads less than those which are assumed 
in calculations, and thus the stresses in the main truss 
members, and the theoretical deflection are corresponc- 
inzly affected. He concludes that there is no indication 
o“ injurious stresses in the main truss members due to 
vibration produced by the moving load. Further, that 
for bridges similar to those examined, it does not seem 
nec2ssary to add any material to the main truss members 
on account of impact, as is usually done. The suggestion 
is made that a heavy and rigid floor system, or a flexible 
floor hung to the chord pins, would consume all impact 
before it reached the main trusses. 

The record of the side motion indicates lateral weak- 
ness. This motion is caused by the lateral motion of the 


Considerable valuable work could be done in this field 


|of experiment by obtaining data for bridges of widely 


varying sizes and types and making comparisons b.- 
tween the results thus obtained. 


A Pneumatic Blow-off Cock. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the pneu- 
matic blow-off cock invented by Mr. William McIntosh, 
Master Mechanic of the Chicago & Northwestera Rail- 
road at Winona, Minn 

It is made entirely of brass, and consists of three parts 
besides the valves, piston, etc. These parts form the 
body of the cock, and are serewed together, as shown in 
the sectional view. The piece perforated on the end with 
\4-in. holes is screwed into the water leg of locomotive 
boilers, as seen in the engraving. Connection be- 
tween the cock and the air-brake system is made at A 
with a 1'¢-in. pipe. The pressure of the air when ad- 
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A Pneumatic Blow-off Cock 


mitted comes on the piston B and moves it forward 
from the position shown in the figure. This unseats the 
valve C, and this in turn acts on valve D, which allows 
the escape of the water in the boiler. The difference in 
area between piston B and valve D permits an air pres: - 
ure less than the boiler pressure of the steam to open t! e 
valve D. On releasing the air, valve D is seated again 
by the pressure within the boiler, and C by the action of 
the spring which is shown. The reason for making sepe- 
rate valves C and D is to prevent blowing off the boiler 
should the cock be accidentally broken off. Should this 
occur, the portion containing D, being inside the boile~, 
will not be harmed, and no water can escape. This valve 
is being quite extensively used in the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad, and is now manufactured and sold by 
the Jerome Metallic Packing Company of Chicago, III. 
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L ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officcrs, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letling, progress and completion of 
contracts for new wo.iks or important improvements 





of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads | 


and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all ot 
which will be published. 

Advertisement-.— We wish it disti..ctly understood that 


we will entertain no proposition to publish anything | 


in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and imoortant to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either Jor money or 








Last April we gave an account of the decision by 
Justice Williams, in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, as to the rights of street railroads on the high- 
ways of that state. The article will be found on page 
220 of the current volume. The decision was, in brief, 
that no powers of eminent domain had been conferred 
by the Pennsylvania Jaws upon the street railroad 
companies; that the general law relating to such cor- 
porations, which was passed in 1889, was intended to 
bring together the valuable provisions of previous 
acts, but did not extend the rights of the companies. 
The attempt to convert city railroads into long lines of 
transportation was not anticipated or provided for by 
the legislature. When land is taken by cities and 
boroughs for streets and highways the easement ac- 
quired by the public 1» for passage only. The owner 
is entitled to the possession of his land for all other 
purposes. The occupation of a highway for a sireet 
passenger railroad is an urban servitude to which sub- 
urban property has not been subjeeted by law up 
to this time. Supervisors of townships have no 
right to bind private property or subject it to a servi- 
tude for the benefit of any person or corporation other 
than the township and the public it represents. ‘The 
carriage of passengers by rail through the township 
on their journey from one city or borough to another 
is nota township purpose. The street railroad com- 
panies cannot reach the property owners eith r 
tirough the local authorities or by the right of emi- 
nent domain. hese owners must be dealt with indi- 
viduilly, and the'r rights cannot be taken away by 
condemnation proceedings. This, in short. was the 
interpretation of the laws of Pennsylvania on this 
subject. 


We have just received a brief report of a case decided 
by a Master in Chancery appointed by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Lebanon County, Pa., sitting ia 
equity. There were two cases. The first was brought 
by Henry 8. Heilman against the Lebanon & Annville 
Street Railway Co. Iu July, 1891, Mr. Heilman filed 
his bill alleging that he is the owner in fee simple of 
ce:tain lands over which is constructed the Berks and 
Dauphin turnpike and that the turnpike has a mere 
right of way over such land; ; that the corporation de- 
fendant was about to construct an electric railroad 
over the land in defiance of his notice not to do so; 
that the corporation has not paid him or offered to pay 
him any compensation for taking his land. He prayed 
for an injunction. July 18, 1891, a preliminary in- 


Master recommends should be entered and made. A 
second case entered by Henry S. Heilman and others 
was of similar pature, and a precisely similar decision 
| was reached. Of course appeal can be taken to the 
| County Court and thence to the Supreme Court of the 
| state, but, as we have noted above, the decision of the 
| Master is di:ectly in line with the theory announced by 


Justice Williams of the Supreme Court. 


| 

| The annuuncement of th: coming meeting of the Su- 
| perint: ndents’ Society appears in another column of 
| this paper. The list of topics is long ard varied, cover- 
| ing maintenance of way, compound Iccomotives, elec- 
| tric motors, the handling of freight and of j.assenger 
| trains, signaling and discipline. Surely, there is enough 
| here to bring out valuable discussion, We should sup- 
| pose that the topics that most need discussion, how to 
get fast passenger and freight trains over the road on 
| time, ought to be started by carefully prepared papers, 
|although we discover no suggestion that such papers 
are expected. The next best thing would be for the 
members to come armed with wri.ten lists cf questions. 
The last meeting of the Society was one of the most 
profitable that it ever he'd, so far as we can judge, and 
that chiefly because numerous questions were asked 
about subjects concerning which the members had done 
considerable thinking beforehand. One of the ques- 
| tions suggested for discussion, that about the necessity 
of interlocking signals with switches before attempting 
to run trains by the space interval system, looks a little 
like a challenge to superintendents who block without 
interlocking, to come forward and give their reasons 








for indulging in such unscientific practice. We hope 
they will meet the challenge with figures. Blocking 


without interlocking is an imperfect scheme, and thoze 
who attempt it under the impression that it is other- 
wise soon find out their error; but the testimony of 
the operating officers of thousands of miles of single 
track railroad is unanimous that its badness is as 
nothing when compared to the evils of the time- 
interval system. This testimony has always been of a 
general nature, however, so far as it has been made 
public, and the person propounding the qu stion for 
the consideration of the Society is entitled to more 
specific evidence. How much have you saved per 
train mile in cost of collisions, as compar.d with 
fo:mer years? How often do you find a yard engine 
in between two trains that are ostensibly ‘* blocked” 
apart? How many times has a slip of this kind caused 
| damage? Are you successful in drawing a distinct line 
between absolute and permissive blocking? Questions 
like these may bring out answers which wi!l show that 
a poor road is much | etter off with an imperfect block 
system than with none at all. 











Iron men at Pittsburgh arenow complaining because 
the railroads have not a sufficient number of cars and 
engines to bring their ore from Lake Erie fast enough 
to neeet the suddenly enlarged demand. Good use is 
made of what cars and engines the railroads have, but 
thefurnace men would like to have the supply in- 
creased 100 or 200 per cent. This ‘‘ car famine” is one 
| phase of the widespread change that is being effected 
|in the general industrial situation, in conformity to 
| which every merchant and manufacturer prepares 
| himself as far as possible to meet large demands in 
|short time. Competition is so sharp and so nearly 
|equil that te bidder making the earliest delivery gets 
| the best contracts in a great many lines. Buildings 
| and machinery are so comparatively cheap that abund- 
| ant capital provides manufacturing facilities far beyond 
| the average requirement. Workmen are so plenty that 

extra men, to promptly execute every order received, 

are easily gathered. With these favorable conditions the 
| manufacturers of a given district, or in a certain line of 
| goods, can produce enough in four or six months to meet 
| the demands of 12 months ; and, as a matter of course, 
| they would like to have the railroads keep pace w:th them, 
| to the extent of furnishing a supply of cars and engines 
| sufficient to haul 12 months’ freight in four months. 
The roads do not do this (although they often go farther, 
|in the attempt to meet the conditions, than an ideal 
| economy would allow), and so, in the general at- 
| tempt to rush business, the transportation element is 
| 














the first link of the chain to prove inadequate. There 
/are reasons enough why this should be so. The rail- 
|roaas have severe limitations which compel them to 





junction was granted, which was shortly dissolved at | take constant care not to provide facilities beyond the 
the cost of the plaintiff. Afterward Mr. Heilman’s bill | actual requirements of their customers. Oimitting 
was amended so as to attack the right of the trolley | mention of details of construction and other mechan- 
_company to build any road there at all. The Master | ical items which cannot be compared with similar 
arrives at the general conclusion that the street rail- | features of other business, on any intelligib'e basis, the 
road company is operating its street railroad on the | danger that the public may permit the construction of 
Berks and Dauphin turnpike on and along the lands of | a new road or may arbitrarily reduce rates, is sufticient 


Henry S Heilman and o-hers, without the authority of | to chill nearly every idea, looking to expansion of | 


law, and that such an unlawful act is a continuous and | facilities, that may enter a manager’s head. The rail- 


a continuing trespass; that the only course open to | road that builds cars much beyond the requirements of 


the court is the awarding of a mandatory injunction | the shippers whose business it is sure of, plus the 
compelling the removal of the railroad, which the] average requirements of competitive business, is pur- 





suing a bold policy. The risk is such as to offset a 
number of the big dividends that legislators com- 
plain of. 








Besides these general considerations the railroads in 
Ohio are affected by powerful factors that are more 
disturbing now than ever before. For two years past 
the coal shipments, which might be distributed 
throughout the season of navigation and thus produce 
the least practicable interference with ore and other 
freight, have been concentrated in the latter part of 
the season when all freight is at its heaviest. This 
has been caused principally by the strikes. In dull 
times such a Gisturbance of traffic is not utterly intol- 
erable, but the shippers and consignees who do not 
suffer much by delaying their shipments become less 
and less careful to distribute their buisness over as 
long a period as possible. Then again the ore traffic 
itself is subject to an element of feverishness that was 
formerly less powerful, in consequence of a change 
in the rates for handling and storage at the lake ports. 
Ore which is transferred direct from the vessels to the 
cars now costs about 12 cents a ton less than that 
which is stored on the dock, and, of course, every 
furnaceman wants all of his ore put aboard the cars at 
once. As inso many previous car-famines, the degree 
of responsibility to be attached to the railroads is made 
to appear worse than it is by statements of the number 
of carloads of freight waiting for shipment, as though 
everything would run smoothly if a few hundred cars 
could be borrowed. In point of fact, the furnaces are 
also taxed to their utmost and many furnace yards 
have already become clogged, producing delay and 
actually impeding the operations of the railroads. But 
the rail carriers have become as used to being blamed 
in matters of this kind as another carrier—the mule— 
has to being cussed in more personal language, and we 
suppose they wi!l survive. A few years ago the grain 
shippers of the West complained of the lack of facilities 
afforded by the railroads for their export grain, ard 
energetic measures were taken to remedy the lack; but 
all at once a halt was called from an unexpected 
source; the storehouses at the poris on the other side 
of the Atlantic were full. 








On the Northwest system of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh, passenger trains are now made up 
with the heaviest passenger cars in front, and the offi- 
cers of the road say that they are well satisfied with :he 
change. The mail an1 baggage carsare placed ahead, 
then the sleeping or parlor cars, next the dining car, 
and last the day coaches. The smoking car is gener- 
ally the foremost of the common cars. The principal 
reasons for making this change will be readily undcr- 
derstood—the desirability of getting the heaviest cars 
as near the engine as possible, and of having the class 
of cars which it is desirable to add to or diminish dur- 
ing the journey always at the rear, where one or more 
can be attached or detached without disturbing the rest 
of the train, and with the least delay. These reasons 
are more important than we sometimes think. Every 
one admits that to pull a half dozen heavy sleeping 
cars by means of a 200-ft. rope would be placing the 
engize at a disadvantage, espec’ally on curves; but in 
a train of three sleepers of 4v tons each, and three 
other cars weighing 25 tons each, placing the sleepers 
at the rear introduces a condition something like that; 
that is to say, you place at a distance from the engine 
a portion of the load (45 tons, or 23 per cent.), which 
might be placed nearer by reversing the situations of 
the two kinds of cars. It is fair to presume that roads 
hauling numerous heavy sleeping cars have long since 
got rid of the old and very light passenger cars, with 
doubtful draw-gear, and underframes that used to make 
trouble in the front part of heavy trains, but even in 
the best passenger cars the frames are not as strong as 
in sleepers, and this change ought to result in 
some relief to the Pennsylvania’s repair account. 
The expense account will probably be lightened 
also in two other items, fuel and. wheel wear. In 
these, as in the other item, the waste of the ordinary 
plan of making up trains is mostly concealed, but since 
the general prevalence of the rivalry in speed that has 
become so nearly universal in late years, probably 
there are few superintendents who do not run empty 
cars a good many hundred miles simply to avoid the 
delay and inconvenience of cutting them out at divi- 
sion terminals. With the sleepers out of the 
way there will be less excuse for this. One 
important reason why this change should not be 
made will also occur at once to railroad men, the 
inconvenience to passengers at way stations, where 
the platforms are short. The Pennsylvania people 
met this difficulty at once by spending two or three 
thousand dollars in extending platforms. With these 
of sufficient length, the day-car passengers have little 
cause for complaint in dry weather, and those in the 
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sleepers who, from time immemorial, have had to 
alight in the ditch, ought to feel decidedly thankful. 
To meet the difficulty of rainy weather, where the 
platform is not roofed, brakemen ought to be trained 
to be on the alert to instruct passengers before the 
train stops, to go forward, so as to be able to get off as 
near as possible to the most available cover. This is a 
point that needs attention on some roads that we knuw 
of, without regard to sleeping-car trains. 





Some of the Hidden Matters in Car Repair and Fuel 
Accounts, 

At the last convention of the Mas‘er Car Builders’ 
Association, during one of those valuable piazza ses- 
siops which are perhaps the mot valuable part of the 
conventions, an influential member sid that the re- 
pair accounts for freight cars are a handy place to 
bury the cost of anything that it is desirable to get out 
of sight. Another member added thst this is equally 
true of coal accounts, and the same id: a was brought 
out at the discussion on fuel saving at the Western Rail- 
way Club early this year. Very likely the realization 
of this fact has been one reason for the overhauling of 
the car repair accounts which some railroads have been 
making in their search for economies ; and on at least 
four railroads that we know of, the managing officers 
are much alive to the fact that the coal accounts are 
pretiy loose and they are stirring matters up in a way 
which will probably bring about important changes. 

It is not an unheard of thing to accept poor coal, 
pretty nearly regardless of its quality, if the owners 
have a “ pull,” and the price is no higher than that of 
a good average coal. It is very likely that less 
of this is done now than used to be done and 
that more care is taken to examine coal as to quality. 
In some cases it is bought under a guarantee of quality 
that makes the price somewhat dependent on the evap- 
orating power. On one road in the West having more 
than 3,000 miles of line, a saving of 40 per cent. has 
beex made in the fuel on the main line, where 
the character and use of fuel has been controlled; 
and it is expected that equally great saving will 
be made on the branches as soon as the system 
can be extended. The fuel is examined and its 
use is recorded: the amount taken by each loco- 
motive and engine crew is compared with others 
and when there is an apparent waste. the loco- 
motive is examined and if found all right, the engine 
crew are told to do better or quit. The bookkeeping 
is simple and the expense small, while the saving is 
great. Carelessness in fuel accounts has helped to 
delay the introduction of compound locomotives; a five 
dollar bill or a box of cigars to an engine crew bas often 
made a difference of 25 per cent. in the comparative 
performances of an engine, and this, as much perhaps 
as anything else, has led to great uncertainties as to 
the real value of comparative tests of locomotives in 
service, and has done much to make railroad men 
look favorably on stationary locomotive testing plants. 

Carelessness in keeping accounts of car repairs has 
permitted the use of inferior devices and has delayed 
the introducticn cf a better material than wood for 
sills as it has not been known, and is not now known 
accuiately how the amounts paid for car repairs are 
distributed over the different parts of the cars. ‘Ihat 
is, apart from a general idea, there is no knowledge of 
the relative cost of repairs for sillx, draft gears. truks, 
etc. Ifan account could be kept of freight ca s as is 
done for locomotives, so that cost of repairs could be 
closely compared, many inferior details would be dis- 
carded. As it is, the same old designs go in the 
new cars, and defects are perpetuated. When one 
goes through the freight yard and sees trucks loose, 
sagging and in bad shape he is bound to reflect that 
some one must pay for these repairs and that such a 
condition of equipment is costly, and further that all 
the defects are not to be attributed to service, but 
many should be liid at the door of the designer, for the 
reason that cars should be built to run without undue 
repairs, and such common defects as are seen in trucks 
and draft gear come not from the necessities of service 
but from failure on the part of the designer to look for 
new and better things. 

The same is true of locomotives ; wasteful engines 
with a ‘‘ hump” in the exhaust, and delayed trains, 
may be the result of bad design quite as much as of 
undue service. And if one will compare the details of 
the designs of locomotives ordered by railroad com- 
panies from locomotive builders he will find that a 

good many of them are already antique. The railroad 
company, for the same money, might have got a better 
and more durable engine if due intelligence had been 
used. This is more particularly the office of a mechan- 
ical engineer on a railroad, but roads that have no 
mechanical engineer must either rely on the master 
mechanic—who is generally too busy with routine 


work—or on the engine builder, who may find it easier 
to duplicate previous orders than to get the latest 
improvements. As an example of this, one road re- 
cently had built some engines with boilers too small to 
be economical and with some details much too heavy. 
The weight of these engines is up to the limit, but with 
the same weight the material could have been disposed 
so that the boiler would have been more economical 
and the details quite strong enough. The best results 
are obtained when the mechanical department keeps 
run of what is being done on other roads and consults 
with the builders about each detail. taking them up 
singly and deciding on relative merits. 








The Baltimore Tunnel Electric Locomotive in 
Service. 





The first of the lot of four electric locomotives to be 
built by the General Electric Co. for the Baltimore & 
Ohio tunnel at Baltimore is in active service. The 
second one is being shipped in parts. The contract 
requires the engines to haul 15 loaded pissenger 
cars and a locomotive at 35 miles an hour and 30 loaded 
freight cars and locomotive at 15 miles an hour through 
the tunnel up an 0.8 per cent. grade; the object being 
to keep the tunnel free from lo:omotive smoke, which 
would of course be aggravated when pulling up the 
grade. The tunnel is large and handsome aid well 
lighted by incandescent lamps on the walls, and 
through it passes the traffic of the Philadelphia Divisi .n 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

There have teen some changes on the electr'c loco- 
motive since it was put in service, but probably not 
more than might be expected from the limited ex- 
perience had so far with such motors. The locomotive 
is now pulling all the eastbound freight trains through 
the tunnel, that is about 12 trains a day. Going west 
the trains run through without steam, the grade de- 
scending at 42 ft. per mile all the way. 

The speed ‘made with the guaranteed load is not so 
fast as agreed upon. About eight miles an hour is all 
that the locomotive is capable of making with the 30 
loaded cars and a locomotive, according to the state- 
ment of the engineers on the ground. It is said that 
the motors will not stand the current required to haul 
such a train up the grade at 15 miles an hour. This 
is not to be wondered at when it is known that the 
eurrent required at eight miles an hour is 1,500 am- 
peres, the motors being in series so that all the current 
flows through all of the motors. 

The locomotive is not being used now on passenger 
trains. The smoke clears from the tunnel bet:veen 
trains when pulled by steam locomotives, if the trains 
are not too close together, so that the freedom from 
smoke that could be obtained by the use of the electric 
locomotive is not very important. The steam locomotivcs 
on the freight trains that are hau'ed through make a good 
deal of smoke while in the tunnel and moving at eight 
miles an hour. An observation made recently shows 
that the freight locomotives hauled at a slow speed 
foul the tunnel as much asthe passenger train locomo- 
tives running at a bigh speed and using steam. 

The length of the tunnel run is about 1.4 miles, and 
the useful service of the electric locomotive is about 28 
miles a day, as learned from the attendents. The cost 
per mile run is of course very great as it must include 
a heavy charge for that part of the stationary electric 
plant that is not needed for lighting the tunnel, yards 
and shops. 

Whatever may »e the outcome of the use of electric 
locomotives in the Baltimore tunnel, there is one valu- 
able practical lesson already ; there is a possibility of 
getting any reasonable pull with an eléctric locomo- 
tive. This fact will be impr:ssed on the mind of any 
one who sees the machine take hold of a train of 3) 
cars and start them without using the slack. In the 
matter of speed, there is nothing about this service that 
is intended to show how fast electric locomotives can 
run. A far better example is found insuburban street 
car lines. It has been said in the press reports that the 
Baltimore electric locomotive has reached 61 miles an 
hour. This is quite probable, as there is sufficient power 
to drive the locomotive and several cars at 100 miles 
an hour if the motors were all placed in multiple in- 
stead of series. Speed with electric motors is largely a 
matter of connection of the wiring, and high speeds 
are generally more feasible and economical than slow 
speed with heavy loads. 

Taken as a whole, the Baltimore tunnel engine is a 
very interesting mechanism, and the controller in the 
cab for directing the electric current is a study in de- 
tails that makes a profound impression on the Jayman. 
The sparking in the overhead conductors has been re- 
duced by using two collectors, but the rusting of the 
iron conductors is a continual source of annoyance. It 
is well worth a trip to Baltimore to see the locomotive 
pull a train, and the experience of the next six months 
with this plant may be very interesting to electricians 





as well as to railroad men who are looking to electric 
locomotives to bring back the passenger traffic which 
the street lines have ‘‘stolen.” It may be well to say in 
cl.sing, that this theft is simply an illustration of the 
fact that the natural public, like nature herself, follows 
the line of least resistance, and it is often easier and more 
comfortab'e to take the trolley car than to walk to the 
station and wait for a train 








Prosecutions Under the Labor Laws. 





There have been some recent prosecutions under the 
labor laws of the State of New York that are of consider- 
able interest to employers. The Eight Hour law enacted 
in 1870 applied only to those employed by the state or by 
municipal corporations or by persons contracting with 
the state or such corporations. This was amended by 
the laws of 1894 to provide that all mechanics, working 
men and laborers employed on public works shall receive 
not less than the prevailing rate of wages, and that none 
but citizens shall be so employed. The Buffalo charter 
of 1891 provides that no man shall be employed on such 
works for more than eight hours in 24 consecutive hours, 
except in case of necessity, in which case their pay shall 
be at the rate of 11¢ for all time in excess of eight hours. 

Henry J. Warren, Superintendent of the Barber As- 
phalt Co., was convicted by a police court in Buffalo of a 
misdemeanor for a_ violation of this section of the 
Bufffalo charter and punished by imprisonment. 
From his conviction he appealed to the Court of Ses- 
sions and to the General Term of the Supreme Court, 
where the conviction was affirmed, the Courts holding 
the act constitutional and the conviction valid. As 
Warren could not by law appeal to the Court of Appeals 
in that case, he sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the 
Supreme Court, to test the questions affecting the valid- 
ity of the conviction and to inquire by what authority 
he was restrained of his liberty. This proceeding is a 
good illustration of the efficacy of the ancient writ of 
habeas corpus, for although the Special and General 
Terms of the Supreme Court dismissed the writ and 
again declared the prohibitory Statute constitutional and 
the accused properly convicted, yet upon an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals, the decisions of the lower courts were 
reversed and the arrest, trial and conviction declared 
without jurisdiction and void. 

After this long and tedious fight, Warren was released , 
only to be arrested again for a violation of the Eight Hour 
law, this time for employing an alien Italian laborer. 
He was indicted by the Grand Jury and convicted in the 
Superior Court at Buffalo. His council contended that 
the Act in question, so far as it seemed to prohibit the 
employment of alien laborers upon public works was re- 
pugant to the Federal and State Constitutions and to 
the treaty between the United States and Italy. Upen 
an appeal to the General Term of the Superior Court, 
the act, so far as relates to the employment of aliens was 
declared unconstitutional and Warren was discharged. 

Within a week or two the firm of Ferris & 
Kitto, painters in New York, were prosecuted before 
a city magistrate for a violation of that part of 
the Eight Hour law, which provides that mechanics, 
workingmen and laborers shall receive not less than the 
prevailing rate of wages. Ferris & Kitto paid $3 a 
day, but it was claimed that the prevailing rate of wages 
was $3.50. Proof was offered that the Painters’ 
Union had fixed an arbitrary or standard rate of wages 
at $3.50 per day, but the Court discharged the defendants 
from lack of proof that the prevailing rate of wages 
actually paid exceeded $3 per day. 

A few weeks ago, George H. Taber, a contractor paint- 
ing a grammar school building, now in course of erec- 
tion, was prosecuted before one of the city magistrates 
for paying $3 per day to his workmen, an amount claimed 
to be less than the prevailing rate of wages. A strike 
had been previously ordered upon his contract, because 
he refused to pay his men more than $3 per day. The 
strike failed, for the men voluntarily came back at the 
old rate. In trial of Taber before the Special Sessions, 
Mr. Justice Hayes presiding, it was contended by the 
Assistant District Attorney that the rate fixed by the 
labor unions of $3.50 per day was the prevailing rate, but 
the court declared that the test of the prevailing rate 
was that actually prevailing by custom in the trade, and 
the rate being shown to be $3 per day, the case was dis- 
missed and the acquittal of Taber promptly directed. 

I'he impossibility of regulating the rate and hours 
of labor by legislation unless in the exercise of 
the police power or law of public health and safety, 
was recognized years ago by Chief Justice Ruger in 
McCarthy vs. Mayor, who said in reference to the origi- 
nal Eight Hour law then under discussion: 

‘It is well to premise that this act was not intended to 
affect or regulate the rate of wages, which should govern 
as between employer and employee. That subject is left 
by the Act, as it always must remain, open to be fixed 
by the agreement of the parties intending to enter into 
those relations. Experience has shown that legislation 
on the subject must always be futile and ineffectual, for 
the reason that it is controlled by the natural laws de 
termining the value of labor and property, and which 
are as much beyond the power of statutes to affect as 
they are above the control of the wishes of the parties 
interested therein.” 

The decision of Justice White of the Superior Court at 
Buffalo, declaring the Eight Hour law unconstitutional is 
based upon the clause of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that no person ‘‘shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.’’ That provision 
of the Constitution has been construed to mean that the 
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rights and privileges of a citizen to make contracts 
relating to his business or property cannot be interfered 
with by legislation. It has been declared by the courts, 
that liberty, in its broad sense, as understood in this 
country, means the right not only of freedom from 
actual imprisonment, but the right of one to use his 
faculties in all lawful ways, to live and work where he 
will, to earn his livelihood in any lawful calling and to 
pursue any lawful trade or vocation. All laws, there- 
fore, which impair or trammel these rights, which limit 
one in his choice of a trade or profession, or confine him 
to work or live in a specified locality, or exclude him 
from his own house, or restrain his otherwise lawful 
movements, except where the public health or safety 
intervenes, are infringements upon his fundamental 
rights of liberty, which are under constitutional pro- 


tection. 





The Man Who Harnessed Niagara. 





There appeared in Blackwood’s for September an art- 
icle called ‘‘ Harnessing Niagara,”’ which will perhaps 
escape the attention of many engineers who ought to 
read it. It is by Professor George Forbes, Electrical 
Engineer, who was the chief designer for the company. 
No extracts can do justice to the article, and no descrir- 
tion of the paper ean reproduce its flavor. The gene- 
rosity of the writer may be judged by the fact that no 
other engineer than himself is mentioned except Lord 
Kelvin, and Lord Kelvin is mentioned only to show how 
wrong that distinguished gentleman was. The taste of 
the article may be judged by the fact that the Americans 
are described as a people without humor, or invention 
or imagination. without repose, and abounding in brag, 
bluff and bounce, and that Professor Forbes found con- 
genial society only at Tuxedo and among Transatlantic 
captains. Moreover, he takes the amazing liberty of 
naming in print a dozen rich and fashionable families 
who entertained him. The modesty of the article may 
be judged by the frequency of the use of the personal 
pronoun in the first person singular, of which we find 
there are 435 cases in an article of about 9,000 words. 
This is subject to some correction, however, as we 
only counted the pronouns on one page, and arrived at 
the total by multiplying by the number of pages. Fur- 
thermore, the reader is sedulously taught that but for 
Professor Forbes the whole enterprise would have been 
wrecked between the ignorance of engineers and the cor- 
ruptness of manufacturers. We venture to give a few 
extracts which will give a faint notion of the charms of 
this article. 

** There are two great mistakes commonly made as to 
Americans ; one 1s that they are original inventors, the 
other is that they are humorous. Neither of these pro- 
positions istrue. Invention and humor require a gift of 
imagination, the same gift that shows itself in poetry, in 
letters, in music, painting and sculpture, and in no one 
of these directions has this gift of imagination been 
found to predominate among Americans. I have given 
these reasons why it was perhaps natural to have re- 
course to a European to take hold of this great and en- 
tirely novel problem,”’ which strikes us as particularly 
good, coming from an un-trepanned Scotchman. “ The 
designing of a suitable dynamo was only one of a num- 
ber of difficulties that had to be overcome. Some of these 
were of an engineering character, but others savored of 
politics, asthat word is used in the States where it means 
intriguing, underhand dealing and jobbery. Until I 
went to America the manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery never had a consulting engineer to reckon on. 
When they knew that I was to advise the Niagara Com- 
pany they tried by every means in their power to revert 
to the old plan. Every game of bluff, bounce and threat 
was used, but without the least effect. This and other 
intrigues hindered me a good deal in carrying out my 
sone Then again I had at times great difficulty in 

<eeping the President and Vice-Presidents in hand. One 

of them believed himself capable of instructing me as to 
what tenders I ought to reeommend, and did his best to 
try toinfluence my judgment. Most of them began to 
think they knew something about the subject, and 
that they were quite capable of settling what tests the 
machines shouid be put to. All this was generally 
amusing enough, but became almost tragic at times 
when I found them endangering the whole work. On 
such occasions I would write to my millionaires and 
tell them that if they did not do what I told them they 
would be personally answerable to the directors and 
shareholders for any disaster that might occur. This al- 
ways had the desired effect and my point was carried.” 

One shudders to think what a narrow escape this great 
enterprise had. Supposing someone else had been called 
in. We suppose that one secret of Mr. Forbes’ success 
is to be found in the following sentence: ‘‘ An English- 
man in America should always try to retain his English- 
ness; otherwise, in a year or two he will be reduced to the 
level of an average American.’’ Horrible fate! Still 
success crowned his resolute Englishness, and he says 
‘*the whole work for which I was responsible has been 
put in place and set agoing without a single hitch. This 
is not usual in a novel work of so great magnitude. I 
feel confidence in asserting that so long as the instruc- 
tions I insisted on are acted on there will be no trouble 
with the electrical machinery,’ and now we know who 
will be responsible if anything goes wrong. But with 
all its pecularities of taste the article is very entertain- 
ing (partly perhaps because of them), and it tells a great 
deal that is really interesting about the electrical work 
done in this great enterprise. 





Annual Reports. 


New York Central & Hudson River.--The full annual 


report of this company for the year ending June 30, 1895, 
was issued last week. The average miles operated were 
2,390.48. The year before the mileage was slightly greater, 








namely 2,396.45. The main results of operation are shown 
in the following table: 














1895. 1894. Ine or dec. 
Grossearn. _......... 2,489,537 $43,678,201 DD. $1,888,664 
[2OOT, BED. i606cKs0n ee 28,810,443 29,508,406 D. 697,963 
Exp. toearn......... 67.81% 67.57% 
Net earn........... $13,679,094 $14,169,794 D. 3490.701 
First charge3,....... 10,556,680 10,367,309 is 189,371 
i Oe $3,122,414 3,802,486 D. $680,072 
DVIGERA. 5... ccnswes 4,339,991 (436%) 4,588,826 (5%) D. 248,836 
SRO io iss<cihevnsen $1,217,577 $786,340 i, $131,226 


It will be observed that the decrease in gross earn- 
ings was $1,889,000 and in operating expenses about 
$700,000. The year before, gross earnings fell off 314 mil- 
lion dollars and operating expeuses 234 millions. That 
is, the decreases in the year now reported on followed 
very much heavier decreases in the preceding year. The 
net earnings fell off this year $490,700. Last year they 
fell off $475,622. In the main items of revenue the re- 
sults were as below: 

Feeight earnings........ $24,268,719 $24.1.4,509 Ine. $164,200 
Passenger earnings®.-.... 12,975,UL2 14,151.28) Dee. 1,186,167 

In all of the other items of revenue there were de- 
creases in 1895, but those items are not of great magni- 
tude. 

In operating expenses the item of maintenance of way 
and structures, which amounts this year to about 444 
millions, and the item of maintenance of equipment, 
which amounts to about 414 millions, both increased very 
slightly. For all practical purposes they remain station- 
ary. Traffic expenses amounting to over 1714 millions 
fell off $682,000. 

The freight carried increased in tons and ton-miles. 
The tons of revenue freight for 1895 were 19,741,495, an 
increase of over 1,000,000 tons over 1894. The revenue 
ton-miles were 3,329,206,079, an increase of about 53,000,000 
ton-miles. Thus, gross freight earnings showed an in- 
crease in spite of a fall in the average rate; that is, the 
average earnings per ton-milein 1895 were 0.73 cents, and 
in 1894, 0.74. Per train-mile the freight earnings were 
slightly greater than in the preceding years: that is, $1.84 
against $1.83. The average train-load was 252 tons in 1895 
and 249 in 1894. So, in spite of a lower rate, the company 
can figure out an increased profit per ton-mile of ;1, mlil. 
That is, the profit per ton-mile in 1895 was 0.18 cents, and 
in 1894, 0.17 cents. 

The heavy loss was in the passenger earnings, and this 
in spite of a greater number of passengers carried than in 
the year before. The total number of passengers in 1895 
was 23,809,465 ; .in 1894 it was 23,602,243. The way pas- 
sengers were 273,000 more in 1895 and the through pas- 
sengers 65,000 fewer. The fare per passenger per mile 
was also slightly less—namely, $1.89 in 1895 and $1.90 in 
1894. Nevertheless, the passenger miles decreased from 
742,542,163 to 686,589,144, a falling off of about 56,000,000 
passenger miles, accounting for the decrease in gross re- 
ceipts. The passenger train miles could not be reduced 
proportionately to the loss of business; the reduction 
was from 14,375,000 to 14,031,000, and the number _ of pas- 
sengers per train-mile fell from 52 in 1894 to 49 in 1895. 
Therefore the profit per passenger per mile declined from 
0.44 cent. to 0.35, and the passenger earnings per train- 
mile fell from $1.18 to $1.12. 

The decrease in freight was nearly all in flour and 
grain and in lumber, viz., 400,000 tons in flour and grain 
and 149,000 in lumber. The great gains were in coal and 
coke, 712,000 tons; in merchandise, 270,000; in iron, steel 
and ore, 170,000, and in agricultural products (other than 
flour and grain), 155,000 tons. 

When we come to look at the returns for the various 
quarter-years we find that the showing is actually en- 
couraging, for all of the loss occured in the first six 
months of the yearending June 30, 1895, and the last two 
quarterly returns show decided gains. Besides this the 
statement of the earnings for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year, which is just published, indicates a 
large increase. For the separate quarters, we have: in 
the first $1,371,025 loss; in the second $509,683 loss: in the 
third $112,964 gain; in the fourth $579,081 gain; and for 
the three months ending September 30, an estimated 
gain of $710,000. 


Illinois Central.—The annual report of the Illinois 
Central railroad for the year ending June 30, 1895, makes 
a very encouraging showing, and that too in the face ofa 
great many unfavorable conditions. It will be recalled 
that this period opened in the midst of long-continued 
depression, and to this was added the great Debs 
strike which had its very storm center in the territory of 
this railroad; and then followed immediately the almost 
universal failure of the corn crop in Illinois, lowa and 
the other Western States. In a comparison of earnings 
with those of the previous year one must remember also 
that we are comparing them with the receipts from the 
immense World’s Fair traffic. From this point of view 
the income of the road for the year is remarkable. 

The gross earnings were $19,056,994, as against $20,- 
657,463 for 1893-94, a loss of $1,600,469. But passenger earn- 
ings fell off $2,208,255, or 36.+ per cent., while freight 
earnings show an increase of $567,598 or over 41g per 
cent., and this in spite of the fact that the average rate 
per ton mile has declined perceptibly. This shows two 
things clearly enough; that the traffic department is well 
managed, and that the freight carried by the road comes 
from a very large territory (the system includes now 2,888 
miles of track), and is not confined to a few classes of 
articles. 

The expense account shows pretty sharp contraction. 
Operating expenses amounted to $12,294,612; against 
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$13,294,656; a reduction of $1,000,044, or 714 per cent. In 











spite of this, more money was spent this year on main- 
tenance of way and structures than before, the same 
being $2,538,678, against $2,469,853 for ’93-’94. _Consider- 
able reduction was possible in the expenses for mainten- 
ance of equipment and for passenger train service, as 
well as in the item of claims and damages, which 
amounted to a saving altogether of nearly $850,000. 

A comparison of the figures representing the sums 
spent on maintenance of way for the last five years 
shows that the hard times have not prevented the road 
from keeping up its standard of efficiency. During tke 
last four of these years the miles of road have remained 
constant, and in 1890-91 they were but 13 miles less. 

50-91. *91-’92. 92-93. 93-"94, 94-'95. 
$2 472.235 $2,793,512 $2,462,316 $2,192,329 $2 290,996 

The reductions in the expense account have enabled 
the road to show only a small loss in net earnings, and 
we have $5,788,463, against $6,288,047 fcr ’93-’94, a loss of 
$499,584, or 8 per cent. 

Out of these net earnings all the fixed charges for the 
year have been satisfied in full, and a sum of $820,185 
has been carried over into the surplus dividend fuzd. 
The road holds certain investments and controls a few 
subsidary lines which produce a considerable incom: , 
so that the amount available to meet fixed charges is 
larger than the sum given as net earnings above. We 
give asummary of the balance sheet, showing how the 
net income has been applied: 





WEGG CHER 5. ct ccc keree sc icaesnvens $5.788, 164 
Income from investments and mis- 
Céllaneous profits .....0000  — cecves 1,642,442 
Surplus dividend fund..............0008 817,.68 
Available for fixed charges............ $248,174 
From this have been paid: 
Interest on funded debt................ $2 807,815 
Rentals of leased lines................ 2,120,145 
MR eS A bie dat espns te chcsaxas cone eee $1,927.89 
5% dividend on capitalstock............ 2,509.0 0 
i scscwces coberentensseteesibanmec cose 7,427 989 
Leaving surplus carried to dividend iaecas RR 
q MBs ros cicshy aa iisnin cetantans 4 variates anaes $820,185 


This condensed balance sheet shows thatthe company 
has more than earned its regular 5 per cent. dividend, a 
result which challenges comparison. The company is 
now about to increase its stock from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, and has during the past year undertaken several 
financial transactions of considerable magnitude. A loan 
of $7,000,000 vas made to supply funds for the purchase 
of practically the entire first mortgage of the Chesapeake, 
Ohio & Southwestern Railroad, whose junior securities 
had been previously bought in by the Illinois Central. 
The loan was negotiated on the very low basis of 334 per 
cent., and will be taken up by part of the additional 
stock to be soon issued. The Chesapeake, Ohio & 
Southwestern was sold to the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, but the contract of sale was annulled nearly a 
year ago, and the Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
finally decided adversely to the power of the Louisville & 
Nashville to purchase, and this transaction is closed, leav- 
ing the C. O. & S. W. first mortgage in the hands of the 
Illinois Central. Another transaction of importance, 
completed this year, has been the refunding of the 7 per 
cent mortgage of the so-called Western (Iowa) lines in 
the new 4 per cent. bonds of the Illinois Central West- 


ern lines. 





August Accidents. 

Our record of train accidents in August, given in this 
number, includes 53 collisions, 71 derailments and 8 other 
accidents, a total of 132 accidents, in which 49 persons 
were killed and 140 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts only of the more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident, as reported, make 
it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

Cross- 











But- ing and 
COLLISIONS: Rear. ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking in two............. 9 0 0 § 
Misplaced switch...........,-ss+s00- 5) 1 2 8 
Failure to give or observe signal... 1 1 0 2 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

ING OTAETS.....cceeeceessececeer ence 0 1 0 1 
MiscellameOuS,......+.5++ essere alow 0 7 12 
Unexplained............ neeeas ef cesloe te 3 10 2L 

WERE rrwe! “aaeiss casces nepeces eer 28 6 19 53 

DERAILMENTS. 
BROMO PAN ccs ocecenenvsss 1; Track repairers.... .. 1 
Defective bridge............ 1, Nerailing switch............. 2 
Defective switch wees. ¢0'06 | MRT OR CTEROK, 6.06.0500.06.05 2 
Soft road bed.. . 1| Landslide........ .... 6 
Broken axle, .... . 3) Washout...... Batt Ji aigisl ets 4 
Defective brake..... - 1} Malicious obstruction.. . 3 
Fallen brakebeam..... : 8! Accidental obstruction ..... 2 
Failure of drawbar . - 1; Onexplained............ re ee 53 
Misplaced switch...... ...... 7 eo 
71 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

BGUOr GXLHIOMONs <...005<5 +n s60ces, 005 ae 

Various breakages of rolling stock... 

Other causes ......... a ° 
Total number of accidents......... iacleie iatecacietas Vomaets 132 


A general classification shows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
— ments. accid’s. it si ne. 





Defects of road........... seeeees 5 0 

Defects of equipment.... ; 8 2 19 14 

Negligence in operating. 10 1 34 

Unforeseen obstructions. 15 5 20 15 

ye Eee ees 33 0 bt 41 
"TOGA -ccscscceccesseoes aesecees 53 Zi 8 132 100 
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The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 


Parsenger eens Pere 
Freight and other...... «.........: 76 47 2 125 
OGY sive aWitor . ctsen eerke ie . 93 712 8 173 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 


Kiiled. sions. ments. accid’s. Total. 
Employees... ...... dese ¢ soseeee 18 1 30 
DAOMNOEM 6 5. csk cs eseacas cs 3 5 0 8 
Lo ree Si oie Cr eee 7 4 6 11 

Log) ANE BRE RRAHARR eR rerenccrince 21 27 1 49 

Injured 
ROMS RON ois's'5.0) anes cel saves aseces 16 23 2 41 
INO oe oc e'ncasc) és atncnue 38 36 4 78 
Esc i seccatssoscercees) cases 12 9 0 21 

| | SR ee etna mre te 66 68 6 140 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Defects of ruad..... ecewdace 10 0 2 7 
Defects of equipment...... oe @ 0 2 3 
Negligence in operating..... 3 52 14 26 
Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness ............. 2 14 4 3 
Unexplained................ Pe lz 8 2 
WOU cis ss counccnneceneses 8 78 30 41 


Thirty-four accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 21 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 77 (58 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with August of the previous five years 


shows: 
1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
25 50 94 1 5 


COMIMOUR ccc cscece couse: . 53 ll 85 
Derailments....... dengee 89 90 119 110 82 
Other accidents........... 8 9 7 8 2 11 
Total accidents........... 122 150 147 221 223 178 
Employees killed....... - 30 25 28 35 36 €5 
Others: killed... ..ccceccc<s 19 25 38 15 55 25 
Employees injured........ 41 94 67 104 15? 196 
Others injured............ 99 42 9 109 189 96 


Passenger trainsinvolved 48 
Average per day: 





pS ee emcee 4 26 4.74 7.13 7.19 4.74 

Killea . . Be 2.13 1.61 2.94 3.23 

Injured 4.94 869 11.40 9.42 
Average per accident: 

RSME: cv scddcneccsenssa cs 0.371 0.333 0.449 0.226 0.408 0.562 

BMGMUOD. 56 cccencsis-eocsous 1.060 0.907 1.041 0.964 1.529 1.640 


The nurzber of passengers killed cr fatally injured is 
larger than we have had occasion to report for a year. 
Only once since January, 1894, have we noted as many as 
eight passengers killed in a single month, and that was 
in August, 1894. The worst passenger train accident in 
the present record, that at Liberty Park, N. J., on the 
15th, was reported in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 
30. The other five accidents killing passengers were 
in widely separated parts of the country. Two of 
the passengers killed were riding in a_ freight 
train. The wreck at Fisher, Col., on the 27th, kill- 
ing one passenger, was caused by a rock weighing 
over 100 tons which fell upon the train from a great 
height. Had the rock fallen a second later it would have 
crushed a sleeping car, full of passengers. There were 
two other cases in August where passenger trains were 
struck by rocks falling from great heights, and another 
startling accident of this kind has already occurred in 
September. 


fatal results to employees. Seven persons were killed 
and 9 injured while riling in a wagon across a private 
level grade crossing on the South Eastern Railway, near 
Chartham, Oct. 9. But for the disaster at Chelford, kill- 
ing 14 passengers, the death record wouid have been very 
low. Asit was the total number of passengers killed in 
train accidents, 16, was only one in about 57 millions 
carried, season ticket passengers not being counted. The 
total number of employees killed (all causes) was 479, and 
injured 2,711. The number killed in switching operations, | 
including coupling and uncoupling, was 136. The num- 
ber of brakemen and goods guards killed (by all causes) | 
was 45, or one in every 223 employed. Onein 21 of this | 
class was injured. In the United States, for the last year 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission (1893), 
one trainman in every 115 was killed and one in every 10 
was injured. 





Chairman Midgley, of the Western Freight Associa- 


association in which he uses some very direct language 
in regard to the recent action of the roads in reducing 
coal and lumber rates. He reiterates his declaration that 
all of the reduced tariffs now in effect are in direct viola- 
tion of the rules of the association, and that they must 
be withdrawn not later than Oct. 11. Continuing, he 
says: ‘*The machinery of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion isample toe insure the strict maintenance of the 
established rates. if the members thereof will faithfully 
regard their obligations. All that is requested is that 
the managers shall instruct their subordinates to keep 
well within the required restraints, and, further, give 
them plainly to understand that no deviation from the 
established rules and rates will be tolerated. It is worse 
than idle for the highest officers to shirk the responsi- 
bility. An illustration in point is supplied by Eastern 
lines. The presidents met some weeks since, and, find- 
ing that conditions were worse than had been anticipated, 
they inaugurated an improvement in both east and west 
bound traffic. The better state of things depending, as 
it does, upon the word of the executive officers, can be 
duplicated in the West whenever the officers of corre- 
sponding rank take enough interest in the matter to 
resolutely effect the desired change.” 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe evidently intends 
that the Sunset Limited train of the Southern Pacific 
from New Orleans to San Francisco, which had such a 
successful career last winter, shall not have all of the 
glory (and passengers) this winter, and has announced 
hat, beginning October 29, it will run a new westbound 
imited express from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Diego, leaving Chicago at 6p. m., making the run to 
Los Angeles in three days. It will arrive at Los Angeles 
at 6.30 p. m. of the third day and at San Diego at 10.30 
p.m. The train will have the latest Pullman cars and 
a through dining car will be run from Chicago, serving 
breakfast and lunch a la carte and a table d’hote dinner. 
On at least one day in each week a compartment sleeper 
will be run. A chair car will be run to accommodate 
local travel between such points as the train is scheduled 
to stop at. Eastbound the same train will be run, but 
not quite so fast as westbound: Only first-class pas- 
sengers will be carried on this train, second-class travel 
being accommodated by the present service, which is 
not to be diminished. This announcement seems to con- 








The very bad accident at Bainbridge, O., or the 11th, 
is classified as unexplained, no accurate information 
having been obtained. 

Near Bellefontaine, O., on the 5th, 25 soldiers in an ex- 
cursion train were injured by wadding and powder from 
acannon ina curious manner. On another excursion 
train, carrying Knights of Pythias and running in the 
opposite direction, a cannon in the baggage car was be- 
ing fired at frequent intervals for the entertainment of 
the excursionists, and a heavy dischage was made just as 
the trains met. Several persons were made blind or 
deaf. 

Three persons were killed and 30 or more injured in 
electric street car accidents in August. At Indianapolis 
there wasa collision, due to a misplaced switch; near 
Norfolk, Va., a train of three electric cars, carrying 200 
passengers, fell down a bank, and two persons were 
crushed to death beneath the cars. Near Lancaster, Pa., 
there was a butting collision, due to an attempt to runa 
car beyond its regular meeting point; near Hartford, 
Conn., there wasa rear collision on a bridge in the night, 
in consequence of the foremost car being darkened by 
the slipping off of the trolley; near Philadelphia a half 
dozen or more were injured by jumping off from a run- 
away car, which, however, was stopped without derail- 
ment. In thiscase an excursion was run over a track 
which had been little used, and which was, therefore, 
made slippery by the weeds which were crushed by the 
wheels. At Allegheny, Pa., on the 22d, a trolley car was 
wrecked by the locomotive of a freight train at a cross- 
ing, and there was a similar accident near Chester, Pa. 








Mr. F. J. S. Hopwood, the Railroad Secretary ot tha 
British Board of Trade, has issued the usual ‘ general 
report’”’ on railroad accidents in Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the year 1894, supplementing the regular statisti 
cal report, which showed only 16 passengers killed and 
347 injured by train accidents. The present document 
contains a page of general remarks, and summarizes the 
facts and lessons of those accidents which have been in- 
quired into by the inspecting officers of the Board. 
Thirty-five accidents were thus investigated in 1894. 
Only four accidents caused fatal injuries to passengers 
and only two, besides these four, were attended with 








template a train every day in the week. The Sunset 
Limited ran once a week last season and is advertised to 
run twice a week this. 





Since our last issue there has been a further advance- 
ment in coal prices. The advance has been from 25 to 35 
cents a ton on domestic sizes in the tidewater market 
and some 50 cents a ton in the Buffalo and upper lake 
markets. The present tidewater circular is, broken 
$3.00, egg $3.40, stove $3.56, and chestnut $3.15, all f. 0. b. 
tidewater, net. This circular is used by all companies 
except the Lackawanna, which asks $3.60 for stove and 
$3.40 for chestnut. The advance was brought about un. 
der lead of the Lackawanna, which company made the 
announcement that it again proposes to put up its prices 
For the first time in several years the new circular is be- 
ing adherred to on new business, while hold-over orders 
are generally being cancelled, and there is some talk o! 
still further advances. The advance at Buffalo was to 
#4 per gross ton for broken coal and $4.25 for domestic 
sizes. At Chicago and other lake ports the advance has 
been equally as great. One of the strongest features of 
the situation is the universality of the advance. 








On another page of this issue will be found a statemen 
of the votes cast in the letter ballot of the Western Soci- 
ety of Engineers on the question of withdrawing from 
the Association of Engineering Societies, and unfortun- 
ately the resolution to withdraw was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. We say unfortunately, for we have 








little doubt that this action is a mistake not for the 
Association alone, but for the Western Society. But it 
is too late now for speculation on the subject, and we 
shall have to wait for time to determine whether the 
results are good or bad. That ambitious society can 
now proceed to work out the full measure of its great 
aspirations, and its identity will not longer be merged in 
an association. The theory of those who have been 
active in bringing about the withdrawal is that the 
society acting individually can publish its transactions 
cheaper, more promptly, and altogether more satisfac- 
torily to the members than they have been published in 
the Journal of the Association. A year of actual trial 
will test the correctness of this theory. 


tion, has issued a circular letter to the members of the | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Central Station Bookkeeping and Suggested Forms. 
With an appendix for street _raiiways. By Horatio A. 
Foster. New York: The W. J. Johnston Co., 258 
Broadway. 

Presupposing a thorough knowledge of double entry 
bookkeeping, the author has compiled and elucidated a 
classification of accounts and a complete set of forms for 
reports on all the details entering into the management 
of electric central stations, giving incidentally insight 
into their organization. The suggested forms are derived 
from actual experience. They embody the results of 
long extended efforts of central station managers all 
over the country to trace every item of expense or 
revenue so as to enable them to play their station like an 
instrument. A careful study of this book wil! amply 
repay even managers who are already artists. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Machine Tools.—The Gisholt Machine Co. of Madi- 
son, Wis., sends us a catalogue showing turret lat es, 
screw machines, monitor gap and chucking lathes and 
tool grinders with parts and attachments. The cata- 
logue is intended to give a general idea of the varieties 
and sizes of machines manutactured by that house, 
photographs and detailed descriptions of which will be 
furnished on request. The company was organized for 
the purpose of building extra heavy and powerful turret 
machines, and it now manufactures a large number of 
varieties of turret lathes in sizes swinging from 13 to 15 
in. The universal tool grinding machine is a new 
product, and is the outgrowth of the needs of the com- 
pany’s shops 








TECHNICAL, 





Manufacturivg and Business. 

Bryan & McKibbin, 120 Broadway, New York City 
during the past week have received the general Eastern 
agencies for the Buckeye Malleable Iron and Coupler 
Co., makers of the “Little Giant” car coupler, Columbus, 
O.,and of the Oriel Lumber Co., St. Louis. They are 
also Eastern agents for Phillips, Nimick & Co., Ltd. 
(Sligo Rolling Mills), Pittsburgh, and the A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Co., manufacturers of steel and iron wire 
ropes, St. Louis The copartnership of Bryan & Mc- 
Kibbin was organized only two months ago to deal in 
railroad and contractors’ supplies, and nas met with 
much success. Both members of the firm are well 
known as former railroad officers. 

The Buffalo Forge Co. isnow supplying several carloads 
of machinery, consisting of fans, engines and heaters, for 
the heating and ventilation of the new shops of the 
Southern Railway Co. at Knoxville, Tenn., now being 
erected. All of the buildings will be equipped with the 
Buffalo fan system. The apparatus consists of six fans, 
three 130-in., two 140-in. and one 80-in. in size, which 
have a total combined capacity of delivering 46,960 cu. 
ft. of air per minute at 1 oz. pressure. The large fans 
are in the main equipped with double direct-connected 
engines entirely enclosed to keep the dust from the 
working parts. The Buffalo Forge Co. has also received 
contracts for heating the Southern Railway shops at 
Atlanta. 

The Railroad Supply Co., whose offices are in the 
Owings Building, Chicago, has recently made large sales 
of the well-known National surface cattle guards, a 
number of the orders being for carload lots. Among the 
companies which have recently ordered these cattle 
guards are the Louisville & Nashville, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Missouri Pacific, the Columbus, Hocking Val- 
ley & Toledo, the Lake Erie & Western, and the Detroit 
Lansing & Northern. 

Curran & Hussey, engineers and contractors of bridges 
and iron structures have the contract for erecting a 
number of buildings for the Apollo Iron and Steel Co., 
of Apollo, Pa. These buildings include a boiler house 
47 ft. x 260 ft., an open hearth building 53 ft. x 
1,120 ft., and an annealing house 80 ft. x 200 ft. and 34 ft. 
high. The open hearth building is 34 ft. high in one 
part and 40 ft. high in another. On the outside of this 
building two sheds are to be built, one 400 ft. long and 
the second 350 ft. long. 

The International Car Co., has recently filed a charter 
in Maine authorizing it to build and operate a drawing 
room, sleeping and other passenger cars. Of the capital 
stock of $500,000, only $3,000 is reported as paid in. John 
L. Bixby, Jr., is President, and George C. Tewksbury is 
Treasurer, both being residents of Arlington Heights, 
Mass. 

The Altoona Foundry and Machine Works are now 
running 10 hours a day, and within the next week it is 
expected to operate the works at night in order to keep 
up with the orders. 

Incorporation papers have been taken out for the 
Chicago Pressed Steel Company, capital stock $500,000, 
for the manufacture of steel railroad ties. James W. 
Wilson, John M. Hoon and Edward L. Lamb are the in- 
corporators. The plant will be located at Chicago 
Heights, and will have a capacity of 250 tons daily. The 
mill will be 320 feet long by 75 feet wide. 

The Acme Coupler Co., of St. Louis, has been organ- 
ized by J. G. Chouteau, J. B. Dockery and Louis Hins- 
man. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1553 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, has just received an order from England 
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for8 pneumatic hammers. This order was placed after a 
trialof two months. The company has also closed a 
contract with a firm in London for 120 hammers a year, 
to be delivered at the rate of 10 each month; 7 ham- 
mers have also been shipped to Montreal for railroad 
work, 

The firm of Fisher & Porter. of Chicago, dissolved 
Oct. 1. Mr. Albert Fisher, of the firm, will retain the 
present office, 1025 Monadnock Building, and will rep- 
resent Wm. Tod & Co., of Youngstown, O., builders of 
the Williams vertical high grade engines, especially 
adapted for electric railroad and lighting service, and 
the Porter-Hamilton engines, especially adapted for 
heavy duty in manufacturing establishments, rolling 
mills, ete. The firm also makes blowing engines, hy- 
draulice cranes and accumulators and heavy special ma- 
chinery. 

J. R. Ellicott, of the General Agency Co., of New York, 
has opened a branch office at No. 1435 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. George H. Lowerre will be in charge. 

The American Brake Beam Co., of Chicago, which re- 
cently bought the plant of the American Nut Lock Co., 
of St. Louis, has removed all of the machinery, etc., of 
that concern to its works at Waukegan, II1., and will be 
ready to manufacture the nut locks upon’‘a large scale 
in about two weeks. 

The Smith triple expansion exhaust pipe was specified 
on 80 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern engines, and 30 
Illinois Central engines, recently ordered. 

The Whiteley Malleable Casting Co., of Muncie, Ind., 
is doing a large business inthe manufacture of car coup- 
lers, and has orders on hand for upwards of 15,000, They 
are being turned out at the rate of 200 couplers a day. 

fron and Steel. 


It is reported that President Wood, of the Maryland 
Steel Co., announced recently that all the blast furnaces 
at Sparrow’s Point would resume work within the next 
wo we2ks and that it was expected to have the entire 
works in operation in the near future. 


It is said that C. M. Reed, of Erie, Pa., and a number 
of other local capitalists, have let a contract for the build- 
ing at Erie of a large iron foundry. 

A meeting was held at Austin on Sept. 23 of foundry- 
men of Texas to organize an association, and also to 
ascertain rates from Birmingham to Texas points on pig 
iron and coke. The following were present: Arlington 
Ironworks, Austin, L. P. Clark ; Collins Manufacturing 
Company, San Antonio, J. KE. Austin; Fort Worth Iron- 
works, J. F. Moore; Fuller Engineering Company, Cal- 
vert, J. T. Fuller; Tyler Foundry, J. F. Christian ; Hart- 
well Ironworks, Houston, C. P. Wiggin ; Austin Foundry 
and Machine Shops, Houston, B. F. Heirman; Washing- 
ton Ironworks, Sherman, and Mosher Manufacturing 
Company, Dallas, W. S. Mosher. The association sub- 
mitted to the railroad men a request for a rate of about 

5 aton on coke from Pennsylvania points and asked, 
also, reduced rates on pig iron. Argument was made 
that a high rate on pig iron forces them to use a great 
deal of scrap iron, and that, if a lower rate was given, it 
would increase the volume of railroad iron shipments 
and at the same time increase their own business. 'The 
traffic men took the request under consideration. 


Press reports state that the Howard Harrison [ron 
Company, of Bessemer, Ala., has been awarded a con- 
tract by the city authorities of the city of Honolulu, for 
furnishing them with 30,000 tons of iron pipe, for the 
water supply system of that city. This is the second 
large foreign order that has gone to Alabama recently, 
the Anniston Pipe Works having received an order for 
5,000 tons of pipe for the city of Tokio, Japan, within 
the past two months. 

It is reported that the large plant of the West Superior 
(Wis.) Iron Works is being made ready to open. It is 
now in the receivers’ hands, and an action to foreclose a 
trust deed in favor of the Central Trust Company, of 
New York, is to be argued at the present sitting of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

New Stations and Shops. 
The Board of Trade of Brazil, Ind., has offered the 
Chicago & South Western a subsidy of $20,000 if the shops 
of the company are erected at Brazil. 

The new machine shop for the Granger Foundry & 
Machine Co., at Providence, R. I., is designed ‘and built 
by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., and is 110 ft. wide and 
306 ft. long. The construction is similar to the Fuller 
Iron Works machine shop, designed by the same com- 
pany, and which has been illustrated in these columns. 

New Brooklyn Bridge Terminal Opened. 
The new Brooklyn terminal of the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened to the public on Sunday, 
Sept. 29. The change in the movement of trains was 
made without trouble. The new structure, which was 
started about two years ago, was made necessary by the 
impossibility of properly handling the large crowds 
using the bridge cars with the existing means. The new 
station provides about double as much room for load- 
ing and unloading passengers, and will make it pos- 
sible to fill and empty the cars much more rapidly 
than heretofore. The Brooklyn Elevated road had 
built its connections with the bridge, so that when the 
new bridge terminal was opened no trouble was experi- 
enced by that road. The necessary changes in the Kings’ 
County road were also about finished at the time of the 
opening of the bridge terminal. The Brooklyn Elevated 


road has issued a notice to its patrons, informing them 
that to avoid overcrowding of trains at rush hours, 


pending the completion of improvements now being 
made, five-car trains will be run instead of four, as here- 
tofore. 

The new terminal extends from High to Sands streets 
and is about 300 ft. long. The provision for the selling 
of tickets is far better than in the old station, there being 
a great many more ticket windows, 10 ticket sellers being 
on duty during the hours of greatest travel. There 
are eight entrances to the building on Washington street, 
eight on the Fulton street side, and two large entrances 
on Sands street. There are two double stairways lead- 
ing to the second floor from the ground. The terminal 
will be lighted throughout with electricity. The waiting 
rooms for menand women are at the southerly end on 
the ground floor. The time of filling a train, as observed 
on the day of the opening of the terminal, was 10 seconds. 
With the new terminal it will be possible to run trains 
under 45 seconds’ headway if desired; but this will not 
be done until the work of remodeling the New York ter- 
minal has been completed, which will be some time next 
spring. 

Street Railroad Postal Cars. 

The first regular trip of the new postal cars recently 
introduced on the Third Avenue line, New York, was 
made on Oct. 1. A trial trip was made on Saturday 
night, Sept. 28, at which members of the press and a 
number of officials of the railway mail service were 
present. The trip was made with three cars, each drawn 
by a grip car, These cars will make half-hourly trips 
from 5 a. m. until 8:30 p. m. between the General Post 
Office (at Broadway and Park Row) and 194th street, via 
Third Avenue, 125th street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
about 12 miles. There will also be one or two night 
trips. Thirteen branch offices are served by these cars. 
The cars are 22 ft. long. The interior of each car, which at 
night is lighted by Pintsch gas, is fitted up with dis- 
tributing pigeon holes, assorting tables and racks for 
mail pouches. The outsides of the cars are painted 
white with gilt trimmings. 

A second street railroad mail route was established in 
Philadelphia Oct. 1. The first line, established some 
months ago, runs to Chestnut Hill and the new one 
runs to stations A, J, C, Z(Falls of Schuylkill) and 
Manayunk. There are two 25 ft. cars on this route, in 
each of which the Post Office occupies about one-half, 
the other half being used by passengers. 

Boston Subway Bids—Section 3. 

Sealed bids for building section 3 of the subway (the 
Park street station), in accordance with the form of con 
tract and specifications to be furnished by the Boston 
Transit Commission, will be received at its office, 20 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass., until 12 o’clock m. of Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, 1895. The location of this section is on Bos- 
ton Common, at the corner of Park and Tremont streets. 
Some other particulars are estimated to be as follows: 
51,000 cu. yds. of earth excavation ; 43,000 cu. yds. of sur- 
plus earth to be removed; 1,250 tons of iron and steel, 
furnished by the Commission, to be set in place; 8,500 
cu. yds. of concrete, brick and stone masonry. Plans 
can be seen and specifications and forms of contract can 
be obtained at the above office. The Commission re- 
serves the right to reject any and all bids. 


The Panama Canal, 

The Star and Herald says that matters pertaining to 
the canal are looking brighter week by week. The num- 
ber of men is being continually increased, and every 
week one sees the work extending. A good deal of work 
is doing at Culebra and Cucharacha, along the line, and 
at La Boca, the Panama end of thecanal. At present ten 
locomotives and 500 cars are taking away the excavated 
material, and two dredges are deepening the channel 
leading to La Boca, where 400 men are at work. 


Automatic Signals on the Metropolitan Elevated. 


The Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad, of Chi- 
cago, has contracted with the Rowell-Potter Safety Stop 
Company to equip its road with Rowell-Potter signals. 
These signals, which automatically apply the brakes on 
a train that overruns them, were described in the Rail- 
road Gazette of Oct 6 and Dec. 22, 1893, 

Contracts for Three Sea-Going Torpedo Boats. 
The contract for building two sea-going torpedo boats 
has just been awarded by Secretary Herbert to the Her- 
reshoffs, of Bristol, R. I., the contract price being 
$144,000 each. The bill passed by Congress authorized 
the construction of three such boats, one to be built on the 
Atlantic Coast, one on the Pacific Coast and one on the 
Mississippi River. As no bids were received from any 
ship builders on the Mississippi, the contract for two of 
the boats were awarded as stated. The contract for the 
third boat has been awarded to a firm in Seattle, Wash., 
at a contract price of $160,000. 
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Notes. 

At Colorado Springs, Sept. 21, two train robbers were 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment each and a third to 
eight years. 

From an item in the St. Louis Republic it appears that 
the Union Station Hotel at St. Louis is now managed by 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, the lease having 
been bought by that company from the Union News 
Company, of St. Louis. 

A reporter in Topeka, Kan., learns from General Man- 
ager Frey, of the Atchison, that a large number of forged 
testimonials have been secured by railroad men at 
Columbus, O. These letters seem to have emanated 





from some one person. Most of them are favorable state- 


ments of the service record of the bearer and appear to 
have been signed by a Master Mechanic of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Two ex-strikers were arrested in California last week 
on suspicion that they intended to destroy the monu- 
ment erected over the graves of the soldiers who were 
killed in a train wreck during the strike of 1894. This 
monument, erected by order of General Graham, bears 
the inscription, ‘‘Murdered by Strikers,’’ and the ex- 
strikers have made persistent efforts to have the inscrip- 
tion removed. The monument is now guarded night 
and day. ( 


The South Carolina Constitutional Convention now 
has before it an article, of 19 sections, on the subject 
of corporations, a committee having reported it on Sept. 
27. Among the provisions are one requiring the legis- 
lature to provide for the election of officers of corpora- 
tions by cumulative voting, and one prohibiting cor- 
porations from engaging in any business not specifically 
authorized in their charters. The State Railroad 
Commission is continued. 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois State Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association, held in Bloomington, 
Sept. 24, the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company came 
in fora share of attention. It appears that the rule of 
this company, forbidding employees to drink intoxicat- 
ing liquor, was the cause, some time ago, of a decision 
of the Association requiring its members to refrain from 
sending freight over the Alton road ; but, according to 
one of the speakers, that decision has not been well lived 
upto. It does not appear that this protest elicited ap- 
plause, or even sympathy ; and we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the members at large are too selfish to take 
an interest.in the woes of the Bloomington saloon- 
keeper. 

Lake Notes. 

The steel vessels to be built at the yards of the Ameri- 
can Steel Barge Co., at Superior, Wis.. noted last week, 
will be 380 ft. long, 45 ft. beam, and 26 ft. deep. They 
will rank with the largest carriers on the lakes, and will 
cost not far from $200,000 each. 

Work has begun at the yards of the Union Drydock 
Co. at Buffalo on the construction of a steel freighter 
315 ft. long, to carry about 400 tons of oe freight, 

robably for the Union Transit Co., in which John Gor- 
wi late manager of the Northern Steamship Co., is 
prominently interested. 

F. W. Wheeler & Co. have launched a steel lumber 
carrier for Green Bay people 228 ft. long, 38 ft. beam, 
and depth 25 ft. 

The steamer Yale has carried out of Chicago 120,000 
bushels of wheat and 65,000 bushels of oats, a total of 
5,200 tons. This is the largest cargo of grain ever car- 
ried on the lakes. 

The strong probability that freights will be remunera- 
tive next year, at least, is encouraging vessel men to 
make additions to their fleets, and the fact that small 
carriers are no longer in the race as money-makers be- 
cause of the deeper channels and the larger vessels pos- 
sible, is causing many to discard their ore and grain 
vessels for larger ones, putting the discarded fleet into 
other lines of trade. 


The Ireland Building Disaster. 


On Sept. 27 the Grand Jury brought indictments for 
manslaughter in the second degree against the six per- 
sons whom they considered responsible for the collapse of 
the Ireland Building at West Broadway and West Third 
street, New York city, on Aug. 7. when 15 workmen 
were killed. These persons are C. E. Behrens, the archi- 
tect, John H. Parker, the contractor, and four others, 


Transferring Sleeping Car Tickets. 


A suit against the Pullman Palace Car Company, tried 
at Baltimore last week, resulted in a verdict of 1 cent 
damages. Martin Curlander and his wife visited the 
World’s Fair a year ago last October and were compelled 
to occupy upper berths in a Pullmaa sleeping car. Rid- 
ing backward during the day rendered Mrs. Curlander 
ill. A sympathizing man, who had purchased a section 
through to Chicago, but left the train at some point east 
of there, gave his receipt for the section to Mr. Curlander 
with permission to occupy it, but the Pullman conduc- 
tor had resold the section and forced Mr. and Mrs. Cur- 
lander to vacate. Mr. Curlandersued the Pullman Com- 
pany for $10,000 damages, claiming that his wife was 
pe a ill by being forced to ride backward. In the trial 
Judge Ritchie decided that the purchaser of a seat or 
section in a Pullman car had a legal right to transfer it 
to whomsoever he pleased, and that Mr. Curlander was 
entitled to damages because of the conductor’s action. 
But the jury, after a week’s trial, seemed to think that 
the sufferings of the plaintiff were not great, for they re- 
turned a verdict for only one cent damages. 


Trafiic on the Kiel Canal. 


Acable dispatch from Berlin says that complaints 
have been made by the Chambers of Commerce at Kiel 
and Stettin, as well as by others, concerning the tolls of 
the Baltic-North Sea Canal, but that the government 
has declined to reduce them. During the month of 
August only 718 vessels passed through the canal, and 
this at the old rates. On Oct. 1, the new tariff, which 
increases the tolls by 25 per cent, went into effect. 


Moving a Factory Without Stopping the Machinery. 


In the work of track elevation on the Providence 
division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford it be 
came necessary to move one of the largest factory build 
ings of the Sturtevant Blower Works at Jamaica Plain. 
This building is 50 x 850 ft., about half the length of 
which has three and the other half two stories. The 
three-story portion was moved about 50 ft. east and 300 
ft. south and the other portion was moved 50 ft. east 
from its former location. The work in the three-story 
section, except upon the lower floor, was carried on all of 
the time during the removal, power being supplied by a 
20-H. P. electric motor belted from the second floor of 
the building to the main line of shafting. Provision was 
made for moving the motor away from the generator, 
which was situated in the engine room, by placing a 
reel containing the conducting wire upon the floor of 
the moving building, which allowed the wire to unwind 
and made it possible to keep the motor running while 
the building was upon the rollers. The moving was 
carried out in the usual way by means of capstans 
worked by horse-power, which were connected to the 





building by ropes and blocks. The building was thor- 
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oughly tied in both directions by heavy iron rods before 
the moving was commenced, and though the walls of the 
first story are 20 in. thick, and of the second story 16 in. 
thick, the work was done without injury to the struct- 
ure, in spite of the fact that the latter part of the jour- 
ney was over filled ground.—The Boston Herald. 


Still Another New Record on the New York Cen- 
tral. 

The fast run which was made on the New York Cen- 
tral Sept. 24, 65.96 miles an hour for 147.84 miles, was 
beaten the very next day, another special train carrying 
newspapers having run from Albany to Syracuse, 147.84 
miles in 130 minutes, equal to 68.23 miles an hour. 
Nothing is said in the — about the amount of time 
occupied in running through the street approaching 
Syracuse. The weight cf the two carsof this train is 
giyen as 167,107 lbs. 


Degenerate Train Robbers, 


One of the discourging aspects of modern _ prog ress 
is the progress downward that is often observable, 
even where the general current of affairs is hope- 
ful. Clothes are better and cheaper than they 
used to be, but tailors are humiliated by machine 
methods that get ahead of them. Freight is car- 
ried for almost nothing, but how are the mighty 
conductors and brakemen of former times fallen! 
And now one of our most prominent_ new industries— 
train robbing—seems to be rapidly degenerating. In- 
stead of the stories of dashing valor that were common 
even so lately as 1893 we now find this hero-developing 
profession figuring in the press despaches on a level with 
ordinary ruffianism and sneak-thievery. Witness these 
reports from two western towns, one of them a place of 
considerable size: 

BUFFALO, N. D., Sept. 29.—The mixed train on the 
Northern Pacific was held up near here at 1 a. m., by 
six men, supposed to be tramps. Three passengers, John 
Freeson, Frank Richards and Charles Jenrak were 
robbed and severely beaten. The robbers secured $60 
and made their escape. Three of the tramps boarded the 
train at Jamestown. While the train was going down a 
grade they entered the caboose where the passengers 
were and made an attack with revolvers and knives. As 
none of the trainmen was in the caboose the tramps had 
things all their own way. They forced the passengers out 
on the platform and then pounded them with their guns 
until they jumped off. The robbers are still at large. 

CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—A bold robbery occurred in a Pull- 
man sleeper on the Wabash Limited as the train was 
leaving the city for Detroit Thursday night. A well- 
dressed man entered the sleeper and stopping at 
the first occupied berth calmly elimbed in, at the 
same time choking into silence Mrs. George Mack, 
the occypant. After securing the pocketbook, jewelry 
and clothes of the terrified woman, whose husband sat 
in the smoking compartment only a few feet away, the 
robber attempted to leave. Mrs. Mack clung to him, 
however, and he only escaped after knocking ier sense- 
less. He ae from the moving train, and, appar- 
ently uninjured, escaped in the darkness. 


A Costly Mistake. 


The Great Western Railway, of England, has lately 
paid $500,000 to get released from the ere to stop 
every train at Swindon for 10 minutes. In 1841, before 
the road had reached Bristol, it made an agreement for 
99 years with a firm of builders to hold every train carry- 
ing passengers, ‘‘not being sent express or for special 
purposes, for a reasonable period of about 10 minutes,” 
at Swindon, in consideration of the erection of suitable 
refreshment rooms, for which a rent of a penny a year 
was to bepaid. The railroad soon found out the incon- 
venience of the arrangement and tried to break it. The 
courts in 1846 and in 1872 held that ‘‘express” did not 
mean in the contract what is now meant by an express 
train; but the _ asked for the annulment of the 
concession was always more than the company was will- 
ing to pay. Aftera fight of over 50 years it has been 
driven by the competition of other roads to buy in the 
contract, and the 10-minute stop of fast expresses at 
Swindon is now a thing of the past. Swindon is about 
75 miles from London. 


Manchester Ship Canal. 

A despatch from Manchester, dated Oct. 1, says: ‘‘In 
consequence of the action of certain shipping merchants, 
in offering to carry freights from New Orleans and Gal- 
veston to Manchester at the same rates as from those 
ports to Liverpool, the Manchester Cotton Association 
to-day decided to insist that all importations contracted 
for by members of the association after Oct. 1 shall be 
shipped direct by way of the Manchester Ship Canal.” 


Kaldwin Locomotives for Russia. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have a contract for 
building 40 locomotives for Russian railroads. All the 
engines are to be Vauclain compounds, 20 being for pas- 
senger service and the other 20 for freight service. his 
contract is from the Russian Government, and the loco- 
motives are to be made at once. The freight locomo- 
tives included in the order are to be consolidation 
engines, weighing in working order about 60 gross ton 
each, and are to be built after the standard construction 
of the Baldwin Works. The passenger locomotives are 
1¢-wheel engines, weighing about 60 tonseach. They 
are of the same general dimensions and weight as the 
locomotive ‘“‘Atlanta’’ now exhibited by the Baldwin 
Works at the Cotton States Exhibition at Atlanta. The 
passenger engines will have 6-wheel tenders. 








CAR BUILDING, 





The Mexican Central Railroad Co. is in the market for 
60 coal cars. 

The Baltimore & Lehigh has let a contract for build- 
ing 300 cars. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Co. is in the market 
for 100 coal cars. 

The Atlantic Coast line is reported to be in the market 
for the construction of 1,500 freight cars. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is to build 200 
standard 34 ft. box cars at its shops in Milwaukee. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie, it is said, will be in the 
arn for a number of new locomotives about Decem- 

er. 

The Omaha & St. Louis Railroad has recently placed 
an order with the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. for 500 
box cars. 

The Grand Trunk has recently ordered 500 box cars 
from the Pullman Palace Car Co., and 500 from the 
Michigan Peninsular Car Co. 

The PittsLurgh, Shenango & Lake Erie has placed an 
order for building 500 cars. The Michigan Peninsular 
Car Co. is said to have the contract. 
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The Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf has given the 
Barney & Smith Car Co. an order for 10 furniture cars. 
The company is now in the market for 200 box cars. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Allison, la.—Bids are asked until Nov. 5, for build- 
ing a number of wooden or pile bridges, under the di- 
rection of the board of supervisors of Butler County dur- 
ing one year. 


Delaware, O.—Bids for building a steel bridge of 148 
ft. span over the Olentangy River, between Delaware 
and Marion Counties, will be received until Oct. 10. 


Erie, Kan.—Bids for constructing three highway 
bridges, having spans of 62, 7714 and 98 ft. respectively, 
have been received by the county commissioners. The 
contract was awarded to the Farnsworth & Blodget Co., 
of Kansas City, the lowest bidders, their bids being 
$838, $1,196, and $1,466 respectively. 


Joliet, I1l.—The contract for a steel bridge over 
Hickory Creek at Second avenue’ has been awarded to 
the R. b. W heaton ee Co., of Chicago, at $5,125. The 
bridge is to be completed by Dec. 14. 


Marinette, Wis.—The contract for building the bridge 
over the Menominee River, to Menominee, Mich., has been 
awarded to W. D. Van Norman, of Minneapolis, at a 
cost of $4,800. 


Middletown, O.—It has been decided to build a lift 
bridge over the canal at Main street, this place. 


New York City.—We have received from Mr. Gustave 
Lindenthal, Chief Engineer of the North River Bridge 
Company, the following letter, which explains itself. We 
need only add that the confusion of the two companies 
was the outcome of carelessness and not of intent: ‘* May 
I make a correction of a statement appearing In your 
last issue on page 645, relating to a decision recently 
made by Vice Chancellor Emery of the Chancery Court in 
Newark, which you report as having an important bear- 
ing on the construction of the New York & New Jersey 
Bridge ? The above-mentioned decision has nothing to do 
with that bridge scheme, but was made ina case of the 
North River Bridge Company, growing out of construc- 
tion work done in Hoboken. e New York & New Jer- 
sey Bridge Co. is not a federal corporation, but the North 
River Bridge Co. is. The North River Bridge Co. has 
had litigation, on account of the condemnation of prop- 
erty, to establish the validity of its charter and rights 
thereunder. The decisions of both the Federal and State 
courts unqualifiedly sustained the rights of the com- 
pany. On the other hand, the New York & New Jersey 
Bridge Company has never commenced work in New 
Jersey, nor has it madeany attempt to prove the validity 
of its state charters by litigation. Iam rather inclined 
to think that if attempted it will consume several years 
more time than was the case with the litigation of the 
North River Bridge Company.” 


Phillipsburg, Kan.—Bids will be opened on Oct. 10 
for the steel bridge over the Solomon River at Logan. 
Bidders are to submit bids for either two 70-ft., or one 
120-ft. span, also for a steel bridge, 60 ft. long over 
Prairie Dog Creek at Long Island. . Address I. D. 
Thornton, County Cierk. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mr. Bigelow, Director of Public 
Works, asks for bids for a 150 ft. span arch at the en- 
trance to Schenley Park, the plans and specifications to 
be submitted with the bids. Among those approved isa 
stone arch designed by Mr. J. L. Silsbee, of Chicago, and 
a Melan arch with center joint by Mr. Fr. von Emperger, 
of New York. 

The grand jury on Sept. 25 refused to ¢ ffirm the report 
of a board of viewers in the matter of a petition for a 
bridge over Peters creek, near Gill Hall. The board of 
viewers had recommended the building of the bridge. 


Ridgewoed, N. J.—The following bids were received 
on Sept. 28 for a 40 ft. span Melan Bridge: B. Gordon 
Bailey (informal), $2,780; Melan Arch Conctr. Co., 
New York, $2,250; I. H. Hathaway & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., $2,230; Woolfort & Silrey, New York, $2,200, and 
A. L. Terwilleger, Paterson, N. J., $1,873. The contract 
was awarded to A. L. Terwilleger. The ———— 
of $2,250.00 was made for an iron beam bridge with 
brick arches between them. The royalty of 1041s to be 
paid by the contractor. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Itis reported that the Holland 
Trust Co., of New York, has filed a suit against the In- 
ternational Bridge & ‘Tramway Co., of Laredo, for the 
foreclosure of $80,000 first mortgage bonds. The bridge 
is on the line of the road between Laredo, Tex., and 
Neuvo Laredo, Mex. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Thompson & Gray, of this city, have, 
it is reported, been awarded the contract for putting 
stone abutments and piers on the St. Louis Division of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Th¢se piers will be for 
pi gu and their combined cost is said to be about 

200,000. 


Topeka, Kan.—The County Commissioners have 


. adopted the plans for a seven-span Melan bridge sub- 


mitted as follows: One span 125 ft. intheclear, two spans 
100 ft. each in the clear, two spans&6 ft. each in the clear, 
and two spans 44 ft. each in the clear; 605 ft. altogether. 
The question of issuing $150,000 bonds to be expended in 
the construction of the bridge will be voted upon at the 
next election. 

The plans for an iron bridge submitted to the Commis- 
sioners has been estimated at $136,000, while the corres- 
ponding Melan bridge, with steel brackets and plank 
covering for sidewalks was estimated at $115,400. The 
plans adopted show the pillars and arches of the bridge 
the full width of the roadway and sidewalk 40 ft., and is 
estimated to cost $135,000. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, quarterly, 144 per 
cent., payable Nov. 1. 

Delaware. Lackawanna & Western, quarterly, 1°4 
per cent., payable Oct. 21. 
wee & Western, semi-annual, 1 per cent., payable 

eG. 1. 

Maine Central, quarterly, 11¢ per cent, payable Oct. 1. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Chesapeake & Ohio, annual, Richmond. Va., Oct. 22. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 30. 

Concord & Montreal, annual, Concord, N. H., Oct. 8. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford, annual, New 
Haven , Conn., Oct. 16. : E 

Northern Pacific, annual, 35 Wall street, New York 
City, Oct. 17. ; ae 

Povghinepets & Eastern, annual, New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 10. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, annual, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 29. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, Toledo, O., Oct. 15. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Society of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its annual meeting at Hotel Brunswick, New 
York City, on Monday. Oct 14, at 10:30 a.m. 

The American International Association of Railroad 
Superintendents. of Bridges and Buildings will hold its 
annual meeting at New Orleans, La., Oct. 15. P 

The American Street Railway Association will hoiti 
its annual meeting at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Oct. 
15 to 18. 

The Roadmaste s’ Association of America will hold 
its annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15,16 and 17. 

The American Railway Association will hold its tall 
meeting at New York City, Oct. 16. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
= Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 

‘al. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New Ycrk holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago ou the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. Sid 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. ; 

The Central Railway Club meets at the H otelyoauois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of Januar,March, 
May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga.. on the third Thurs 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
a St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 

p. Ta. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 Kast Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8D. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 
Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 irard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 

leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 
The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

Gen ral Passenger Ag: n's 

The American Association of General Passenger & 
Ticket Agents held its semi-annual meeting at Boston, 
Sept. 17, about 50 members being present. The regular 
address was by Mr. W. A. Turk, but he was absent, and 
his por was read by Mr. ©. A. Taylor. President 
W. M. Davidson resigned, and Vice-President D. J. 
Flanders, of Boston, is now acting president. 


Northwest Railway Club. 


The first meeting of the club for the fall season took 
lace at the Hotel Ryan on Sept. 19, with an unusually 
arge attendance. C. A. Seely read a paper on Lead of 
Locomotives, and J. P. Elmer described a recent trip 
through Venezuela. At the next monthly meeting on 
Oct. 7 officers for the coming year will be elected. It is 
also proposed to have a banquet on that evening. 


American Street Railwsy Association. 


Arrangements have been made for a special train from 
New York to Montreal, via the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, for the delegates to the annual 
convention in the latter city, Oct. 15. The train will 
leave the Grand Central Station, New York city, Mon- 
day, Oct. 14, at 6 o’clock p. m., arriving in Montreal early 
the foilowing morning. Delegates from the west will 
connect with the special train at Uticaon Monday night. 
Inquiries relating to reservation of berths and tickets 
should be made at once and addressed to M. C. Roach, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 413 Broadway, New York, or 
to any of the following members of the committee: John 
N. Partridge, Chairman, Secretary American Street 
Railway Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James H. Me- 
Graw, Havemeyer Building, New York, and C. W. 
Price, 13 Park Row, New York. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 


The club met on Sept. 18, with President Russell in the 
chair. Mr. A. L. Johnson opened the discussion on The 
Inspection of Structural Steel. Mr. Johnson stated the 
ordinarily accepted definitions of the terms “ elastic 
limit,” ‘“‘yield point” and ‘‘ break-down point.” He 
showed the difficulty of determining these characteristics, 
particularly with high grade steel, and doubted whether 
any existing method gave them exactly. In his opinion 
it is unnecessary to use them in practice as the ultimate 
strength and elongation are all that is really essential. 
Both Mr. Johnson and Mr. Moore said that their practice 
was to omit the elastic limit from their specifications. 
Mr. Johnson showed charts from tests recently made by 
Professor Gray, of Terre Haute, on one of the best, exist- 








ic g pieces of apparatus for the purpose. These charts 
showed a practically straight line from the origin to the 
yield point. 

_Mr. Bryan,on the contrary, thought that the elastic 
limit, and not the ultimate strength, indicated what. 
could be done with the material. and therefore advocated 
its determination. He thought it more important to 
know when a structure would begin to distort seriously 








. 
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than when it would fail altogether. Mr. Moore said that 


since the ultimate strength and elongation could be 
accurately determined, to use these with a large safety 
factor would be more desirable than to use the eiastic 
limit with a reduced safety factor. He called attention 
to the fact that in all standard materials the elastic limit 
bears a certain relation to the ultimate strength, which 
relation does not vary materially. After some further 
discussion, the meeting edjournel 

Western Society of Engineers. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 24, at Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, the Western Society of Engineers held a meeting 
postponed from Sept. 4. About 50 members were pres- 
ent. The result of the recent letter ballot on the resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ That the Western Society of Engineers withdraw 
from the Association of Engineering Societies,’ was 
announced. Two hundred and sixty-nine votes were 
cast, which is about 63 per cent. of the total membership 
of the Society. Of these 269 votes, 179 were in the affirma- 
tive, 87 in the negative, and 3 were rejected on account of 
irregularities. It was thus decided that the Western 
Society would withdraw, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to notify the Association. After this with- 
drawal, it is the intention of the Western Society to 
publish their own proceedings, and it is hoped by those 
who favored the withdrawal to get out a larger number 
of papers than has been previously done. 

The paper of the evening was ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Dry Docks of the Great Lakes,’’ by Mr. Ambrose V. 
Powell, member of the Society. Mr. Powell’s paper was 
a history of the construction of dry docks, more espe- 
cially of those on the great lakes, with lantern slide il- 
lustrations of the dock at South Chicago, belonging to 
the Chicago Ship Building Company,that he constructed. 
The discussion on this paper was continued until next 
meeting. 

The Society appointed the following members and as 
sociates as delegates to the first Annual Convention of 
the International Deep Waterways Association just 
held: Gen. O. M. Poe, Isham Randolph, Alex. E. Kastl, 
Capt. James 8S. Dunham, William Boldenweck, Lyman 
EK. Cooley, Thomas T. Johnston, Eben J. Ward, Frank 
Werter, Bernhard A. Eckhart. 


Amrrican Society of Railroad Superintende ts. 


Secretary C. A. Hammond has issued the call for the 
twenty-fifth cee of this society, which is to be held 
at Hotel Brunswick, New York City, on Monday, Oct. 
14, beginning at 10.30 a.m. After the usual order of 
business, the following reports of committees will be 
heard: On Roadway, D. B. McCoy, Chairman; on 
Machinery, W. F. Potter, Chairman; on Transportation, 
T. F. Whittelsey, Chairman; on Signalling, W. G 
Wattson, Chairman. Next comes the report of a special 
committee on the Relations of Railroads with their Em- 

loyees, of which C. R. Fitch is Chairman, and this is to 
xe followed by a paper on Roadway Department Eco- 
nomics by Mr. A. Morrison. ‘ 

The Secretary announces the following topics for dis- 
cussion: 

(a) How far and with what advantage can the maintenance- 
—~ be placed under the jurisdiction of the superintend- 
ent 

What comparative records or statistics can be protitably 
adopted to secure economy in the renewal of track and road- 
bed materials, and in the maintenance of the same ? 

(6) Under what conditions of passenger or freight service 
has the compound locomotive proved of advantage ? 

Can electrical power be used on steam roads? Under what 
circumstances and with what eflticiency ? 

(c) What are the best methods for securing the prompt 
handling and dispatch of fast freight ? 

What measures can and ought to be adopted to Jessen the 
cumulative delays of through passenger trains ? 

(d) Shali we abandon all ¢ffort to obtain a “‘position”’ signal 
by night? If not, what progress has been made, or what 
practical suggestion can be offered iu this direction ? x 

Can the green, or caution, signal be safely abandoned in 
American practice? If not, can there be any inprovement 
over white. green and red for night signals ? 

Ougbt not the installation of interlocking plants at all peints 
where main-track switching has te be done precede the intro- 
duction of any system of block signalling ? 

(e) What are the best methods of securing good discipline 
among employees ? Should a system of pensioning be adopted 
for employees who have rendered faithful and continuous 
service of twenty-five years or more ? 


There will be an election of a president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, for two years; of two vice-presidents for one 
year, and two members of the executive committee for 
two years; also the standing committees for the ensuing 
year. <A cordial invitation is given to all railroad super- 
intendents to be present. The fourth annual dinner of the 
society will take place at the Brunswick Monday 
evening. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of the Society,-held Wednesday even- 
ing of this week, the following ticket was announced as 
having been 
President, Thomas Curtis Clarke: 
William R. Hutton and T. Alex. Peterson; Treasurer, 
John Thomson; Directors, George A. Just, William Bar- 
clay Parsons, Horace See, John R. Freeman, Daniel 
Bontecou and Thomas W. Simons. 

At the same meeting a paper was presented on the 
subject of Moving Two 36-in. Water-Mains Without 
Shutting Off the Water, an abstract of which paper we 
have already published. 

On the evening of Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1895, a paper by 
Thomas C. Clarke, M. Am. Soc. C. E., entitled “Effect of 
Depth Upon Artificial Waterways,’’ will be presented. 
On the evening of Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1895, a paper by 
William Starling, M. Am. Soc. C. E., on “The I ischarge 
of the Mississippi River,’’ will be presented. Abstracts 
of these papers are given below: 

EFFECT OF DEPTH UPON ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS. 

To ascertain the cost of transportation between Chi- 
cago and New York, by way of the Great Lakes and Erie 
Canal, these data are necessary: First, the number of 
trips which steamers and barges can make during the 
season of navigation. Second, the annual cost of oper- 
ating and maintaining large steamers and steam-towed 
barges. Zhird, the receipts per trip, which must be 
equal to the amount of the annual - 4%" divided by 
the number of trips, to prevent loss. It is assumed that 
the receipts per trip will be equally divided between the 
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ers carrying 5,000 tons on 16 ft. draft; 5 cents per bushel. 

Second.—Erie Canal deepened to 25 ft., to admit steam- 
ers of 7,000 tons burden; 3.22 cents per bushel. 

Third.—Erie Canal as it now exists: 4.73 cents per 
bushel. 

Fourth.—Erie Canal deepened to 9 ft,, and used by 
fleets of one tug and five 1,50f-ton steel barges loaded to 
74 ft. draft; 4.4 cents per bushel, including trans-ship- 
ment at Buffalo. 

Fifth.—Vhe detailed estimates given in the paper show 
that one of the heaviest charges in the third and fourth 
cases is the item of 1.15 cents per bushel at Buffalo for 
trans-shipment of cargoes. If the Erie Canal were 
deepened to 9 ft., and its few short locks were lengthened, 
it would be possible to navigate the canal with fleets 
made up of four steel barges 180 ft. long. 17.2 ft. in beam, 
and loaded to 714 ft. draft. They could be towed from 
Chicago to New York, and would carry a cargo of 2,400 
tons or 80,000 bushels. The cost of transportation in this 
case would be 214 centsa bushel. 

It is the object of the paper to call attention to the 
significance of these figures, which indicate that a ship 
canal ought to be not less than 25 ft. deep if it be intended 
to pass large lake vessels, and that a slight enlargement 
of the Erie Canal may allow fleets of steel barges to run 
from New York to Chicago, transporting freight at less 
rates than large lake vessels could in a 25-ft. canal, even 
were it used free from tolls. 


THE DISCHARGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The objects sought in the paper are twofold— 

F.rst.—What was the greatest discharge ever passed 
down the Mississippi, both between the banks and inthe 
swamps or side-channels ? 

Second.—What height would such a flood have at- 
tained if it had all been restrained by levees? Better 
than all would it be to find out the general laws regula- 
ting the relations of the discharge to the gage, so that 
not only the height corresponding to the maximum dis- 
charge, but to any discharge, at any time, past, present 
or future, may be ascertained. 

The flood of 1882 is thought to be the greatest ever 
known. Attempts were made to measure it, but a large 
part of the discharge passed over the banks, and the es- 
timates made of the escaping water were very crude. 
High-water Observations are subject to many errors. but 
the behavior of a river while within its banks is com- 
paratively regular. It is believed that the best chance 
of success lies in studying the laws which regulate the 
progress of the discharge at stages of bank-full or less, 
and applying them by analogy to greater heights. 

Discharge curves are disappointing at first. They ap- 
pear like skeins of tangled thread. To understand the 
causes of the apparent anomalies pervading them, it is 
necessary to go back to the first principles of river hy- 
draulics. There are several terms which are employed 
with great latitude. Some of them are ‘ mean velocity,” 
“water prism,” ‘‘equilibrium between accelerating and 
retarding forces” and * fluid friction.’’ The general for- 
mulas are all more or less vitiated by the lack of precision 
in the definition of the quantities entering into them. The 
paper urges that the most general formula, v = ¢ Vrs, 
is inapplicable to rivers in general for several reasons: 

First.—lIt depends on the hypothesis of uniform mo- 
tion, which is not even approximately realized in large 
rivers. 

Second.—It is taken for granted that the stream is al- 
ways in a state of equilibrium between the force of 
gravity and the resistances. 

Third.—The formula is founded on the supposition 
that the only resistance encountered is that of friction. 

Fourth.—It is assumed that the symbol v represents 
the mean velocity, in its ordinary acceptation. 

Fifth.—It is assumed that the bed of the river, even 
though irregular, is unalterable. 

Siaxth.—The only expression for the slope that is avail- 
able is not the slope of the formula, and does not bear a 
definite relation to it, unless by accident. 

In view of these objections, it is held that it would be 
difficult to arrive at a general formula adapted to chan- 
nels of all sizes and conditions. It is even difficult to 
devise a formula which shall be suited t» large rivers, 
or to an individual river at all slopes, places and stages 
It is believed, however, that there isa chance of success 
in searching for local formulas, adapted to particular 
places, and perhaps to particular stages. 

After much careful discussion of general conditions 
the question of the maximum discharge is taken up 
and the observations of 1882, and of other great flood 
years at Columbus, New Madrid, Helena, Arkansas City 
and Wilson’s Point are analyzed, discharge curves 

lotted, and the probable discharges calculated. Inci- 
dentally to this investigation, the influence of the Saint 
Francis and the White River basins acting as reservoirs 
is discussed. In the same connection, the effect of the 
discharge of large volumes of water across unleveed 
points is considered, including the influence of back- 
water in such situations. 

The question of the discharge of the tributaries and 
its effect on the main river is examined, as shown in the 
instances of the floods of the Arkansas and White rivers 
in 1882, 1884 55, 1890, 1892 and 1893. The united discharge 
of a stream and a tributary is never equal to the sum of 
the separate discharges ; first, because the crests of the 
two floods do not coincide in time; and second, on 
account of the reservoir influence of the channels and 
flood plains. The effect of the reservoir influence of the 
White River basin is submitted to a calculation. 

The maximum discharge of 1882 at several points is 
then estimated, and the probable gage heights which it 
would have reavhed in a confined river are determined 
approximately. The estimates given are subject to sev- 
eral deductions; first, from the reservoir influence of 
the channel and flood plain of the main river between 
Columbus, where the maximum discharge of 1882 was 
taken, and the lower stations of Helena, Arkansas City, 
etc.; second, from the discharge over banks at the ob- 
servation points, of which no account was taken in the 
calculations; third, from the effects of so-called water- 
banks, that is, from the substitution of banks of water 
for banks of earth in the upper parts of the section, at 
stages over bank-full: and perhaps from other causes 
not known. The conclusion is that the total discharge 
of 1882 at Arkansas City was about 1,735,000 cu. ft., and 
that it would have passed at a gage height of about 
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West. 


The new steamer “Victory” is taken as a type of lake | 


freighter. She is 380 ft. long by 48 ft. beam, and carries 


a cargo of 4,000 net tons at 14 ft. draft, 5,000 tons at 16 ft., | 


The floods of more recent years are examined, and it is 
shown that none of them, except probably 1884, had so 
great a discharge as that of 1882. The low-waler dis- 
charge is briefly considered. Above Red River, the 


6,000 tons at 18 fc., and 7,000 tons at 20 ft. Her economical | lowest record fluctuates in the neighborhood of 100,090 


rate of speed on the lakes, in deep water, is 13 miles an | cu. ft.; below Red River it is about 140,000 cu. ft. 
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hour. Half an houris assumed to be the time required 


for lockages in a ship canal, and the same for a fleet of | at Wilson’s 


barges. ‘Thirteen days is estimated as the time of de- 
tention in port in all cases. 

From these data the author draws the following con- 
clusions as to the cost of transportation from Chicago to 
New York under the conditions mentioned: 

First.—Erie Canal deepened to 18 ft., to admit steam- 


There 


oint in the last four years. Tables are 
appended showing the distance and elevations of the 
various gage stations on the lower Mississippi, and giv- 
ing alist of the discharge observations made or published 
by the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. Starling’s paper is a long one, occupying about 
130 pages of Transactions. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Russell Houston, chief attorney of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road, died in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1. 
He was 85 years old. : 


—Mr. J. L. Laidlaw, one of the directrrs of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas City, and Vice-President of the com- 
pany, has been elected Treasurer, succeeding Mr. W. 
Howard Gilder, who has held that office for some time. 


—Mr. Frank H. Constant, until recently Assistant En- 
gineer with the Osborn Company, Civil Engineers, of 
Cleveland, O., has accepted a position as instructor in 
Civil Engineering in the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis. 


—Mr. L. F. Parker has been recently appointed General 
Attorney of theSt. Louis & San Francisco road in charge 
of the Legal Department of that company. He succeeds 
Mr. McKenna, who takes charge of the legal affairs of 
jal a a under the recent appointment of Judge 

raldwell. 


—Mr. Leverett S. Miller, of St. Paul, one of the joint 
receivers of the Central Washington road. and Assist- 
ant General Manager of the St. Paul & Duluth, has re- 
signed as receiver of the former road, and Mr. C. B. 
Chamberlain has been continued in charge of the prop- 
erty as receiver. 


—Mr. Joseph Bell, who died in England on Sept. 7 at 
the age of 83, was a locomotive engineer until two years 
ago, having served on the London District Railway for 
18 years, and was at one time the runner of the Rocket, 
Stephenson’s pioneer locomotive. Mr. Bell’s death was 
the result of an accident, and not of old age. 


—Mr. Edward W. Thompson has recently been ap- 
ointed Traffic Manager of the Baltimore Steam Packet 
4o., Which operates steamers from Baltimore in con- 

nection with the Seaboard & Roanoke road. Thisisa 
new office with the company, and the steamship business 
is a new one for Mr. Thompson. He has been a railroad 
man for many years. Recently he has been a representa- 
tive of the Central Vermont road in the White Moun- 
tains, and New England Passenger Agent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific road. 


—Mr. George W. Creighton has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the middle division of the Pennsylvania to 
succeed Mr. Frank Ellmaker, resigned. Mr. Creighton 
is at present Superintendent of the Sunbury division of 
the Philadelphia & Erie, and the Shamokin division of 
the Northern Central. He will be succeeded in the lat- 
ter position by A. E. Reed, present Superintendent of 
the Lewiston division; Victor Wierman, Superintendent 
of the Bedford division, will succeed Mr. Reed, and Mr. 
Wierman will be succeeded by Wm. B. McCaleb, Assist- 
ant Engineer of che middle division of the Pennsylvania. 


—Mr. W. R. Burt has been elected President of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, which has been organized to suc- 
ceed the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan. Mr. 
Burt was appointed receiver of the latter road in 1893 
and has since administered the property. He is con- 
nected by family relations with the Ashleys, who have 
been the managers of the road for many years. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. H. W. Ashley will continue in charge 
of the operation of the new road as General Manager. 
Mr. D. C. Tate, who has been the financial agent of the 
company in New York City, has been elected Secretary 


{and Treasurer of the new company. 


—General O, M. Poe, the officer of the United States 
Corps of Engineers in charge of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal, died suddenly at his home in Detroit on Oct. 2. 
General Poe was graduated from West Point in 1856, and 
was assigned to duty with the Topographical Engineers. 
He organized a regiment of volunteers at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and in 1862 hecame Brigadier General 
of Volunteers. He was also Chief Engineer of an army 
corps, and served in an unusually large number of im- 
portant campaigns. His most important recent work 
was in connection with the ‘“‘ Soo” Canal, the new locks 
of which he was just completing. General Poe was born 
in 1832, and would have reached the age for retirement 
next year, 


—Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, General Manager of the 
Atlantic System of the Southern Pacific, has been a: 
pointed General Manager of the Pacific System, succeed- 
ing the late A. N. Towne. This po go Yl places him 
in office as General Manager of all the lines operated by 
the Southern Pacific. e entered railroad service in 
1878, on Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad and when 
that line and the Morgan Steamship Lines were pur- 
chased by the Southern Pacific he became the Assistant 
Manager of the Atlantic Lines of the Southern Pacific, 
being afterwards promoted to be General Manager of the 
entire Atlantic System, and since then his headquarters 
have been at New Orleans. On Friday of last week he 
left that city for San Francisco, which will hereafter be 
his headquarters. Mr. Kruttschnitt is now in the prime 
of active business life, being a little over 40 years of 
age. 


—Mr. Sol Haas, Assistant to the President of the 
Southern Railway, has resigned. Mr. Haas had been 
appointed to that office soon after the organization of the 
company, being in charge of the traffic department of 
the company under President Spencer, whe retained 
direct supervision traffic matters. Mr. Haas stated 
in New York last week, while attending a meeting of 
the Southern Freight Association, that he had deter- 
mined to retire entirely from railroad service. Mr. 
Haas had been connected with the Richmond & Dan- 
ville as Traffic Manager, for many years previous to the 
organization of the Southern Railway. He was one of 
the best known of Southern traffic men and had been 
engaged in that department of railroading since 1868. In 
1880 he became General Freight Agent of the Richmond 
& Danville, and two F pn later was wade General 
Freight Agent of the Associated Railways of the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas, and Traffic Manager of these roads 
and of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, in 1887 
but afew years later he resigned to become Genera 
Traffic Manager of the Richmond & Danville, an office 
which he retained until that company went out of 
existence. 


—Mr. George H. Vaillant, formerly Vice President of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western. died at Bristol, R. 
I., on Sept. 30, of a complication of diseases. 
Mr. Vaillant was well known as a traffic officer 
having been for about 10 years Traffic Manager of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and with the Lake 

ore road during his whole previous career. For the 
last year or so he has not been ableto attend to any busi- 


ness. He suffered from OY aaene’ Air stroke over a year — 


ago. He recovered from this sufficiently to be able to go 


to his office, but could continue his duties for only a 
short time. He has since been traveling both in this~ 
country andin Europe, but he was constantly declining 
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in health and some months ago he went to Bristol, R. 
I., the end of his sickness being then no longer in doubt. 
Mr. Vaillant was born in France, but came to this coun- 
try at a very early age, and before he was 15 
was a clerk in a_ railroad office at Cleveland. In 
1885 he left the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, of which he was then General Freight Agent, to go 
to the New York, Lake Erie & Western as Freight Traf- 
fic Manager. He had that office until 1891, when he be- 
came a Vice-President of the company, cont'nuing 1n 
charge of the traffic department of the company as long 
as he was able to give any attention to business. Mr. 
Vaillant will be remembered by those who knew 
him familiarly as a cheerful, lively, amiab!e and enthusi- 
astic friend, who never spoke ill of another, ¢ nd who 
always wished well to all mankind. 


—The new Northern Pacific receivers succeeding Messrs, 
Rouse, Oakes and Payne, are Messrs. Kdwin H. Mc- 
Henry. of St. Paul, and F. L. Bigelow, of Milwaukee. Mr. 
McHenry is the present Chief Engineer of the Northern 
Pacific road and has been in its service for many years. 
He became Chief Engineer in 1893 when that office be- 
came vacant by the promotion of Mr. Kendrick to be 
General Manager of the road. Previous to that appoint 
ment Mr. McHenry has been Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer of the road in charge of the Western Division, and 
in that position had charge of the the construction of 
the large mileage of branch roads built by the Northern 
Pacific in Washington and adjoining states a few years 
ago. Mr. Bigelowis a banker, Vice-President of one 
of the Milwaukee National banks, of the Milwaukee 
Street Railway Co., and other local corporations. He 
has been associated with Mr. H. C Payne, one of the re- 
cent Northern Pacific receivers, in various business 
enterprises, and for this reason there in considerable 
surprise at his appointment, as Judge Jenkins, in ac- 
cepting the resignations of the former receivers, said 
that he would appoint no one identified with any of the 
contending interests in the property. Some of the at- 
torneys who have opposed the management of the re 
cent receivers objected to the confirmation of these ap- 
y0intments in the United States Circuit Courts at St. 
Paul, the chief objection teing the appointment of Mr. 
-gelow, but Judge Sanborn, of that district, has also 
appointed the two receivers named by Judge Jenkins. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Boston & Albany.—At the annual meeting last week 
the stockholdrs re-elected the present Board of Directors 
except that Albert C Houghton of North Adams, Mass., 
was added to the board, vice Moses Kimball. deceased. 
Mr. Houghton has been state director of the Fitchburg 
road, and is now a director of the West End Street Rail- 
way Co., of Boston. He is also president and active 
manager of the Arnold Print Works of North Adams. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—G. P. Faucon has been 
appointed Car Accountant of this road, vice M. McKin- 
non, resigned, in addition to his present duties connected 
with the handling of passenger equipment. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific —E. P. Brinegar has 
been appointed to represent the passenger departinent in 
New England, and F. E. Meek will succeed him as 
Traveling Passenger Agent, with headquarters is 
Omaha. 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—Messrs. Squire. San- 
ders & Dempsey have been elected Counsel for this com- 
pany in place of J. H. Hoyt, Counsel, and H. T. Mathers, 
General Attorney, resigned. 


Fitchburg.—At the annual meeting at Boston, Sept. 
25, the directors were re-elected and Edward D. Codman 
added to the hoard. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—President Harvey an- 
nounces the removal of the general offices of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern, the Alabama & Vicksburg and 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific from Cincinnati, 
O., to New Orleans, La., on Oct. 1. The general officers 
of these companies, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
will be C, C. Harvey, President; John Glynn, Jr., Treas- 
urer; I. Hardy, General Freight and Passenger Agent; 
Larz A. Jones, Auditor, and Harry H. Hall, General 
Counsel. Communications heretofore addressed to the 
General Manager or to the Purchasing Agent should 
hereafter be made to the President. 


New York, Ontario & Western,—The annual meeting 
of the Company was held in New York September 25. 
The number of shares represented in person and by 
proxy wasnearly 400,000, out of a total of 580,000. CC. 
Ledyard Blair, of the banking firm of Blair & Co., New 
York, was elected to fill the vacancy in the board caused 
by the death of E. K. Sibley. The other directors were 
re-elected. 


Southern.—H. W. Woolf has been appointed Freight 
Auditor, with office at Washington, D.C. All freight 
reports, copies of way-bilis and correspondence relating 
thereto should be addressed to him. : 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Bangor & Aroostook,—Four miles of rails have been 
laid on the Ashland branch of the road, and as soon as 
a rock cut is removed ten more miles can be laid. It is 
expected to reach Ashland with the rails early in 
November. r 


Belt Railroad Co, of Chattanooga.—This company 
has been organized, with $300,000 capital stock. This 
company represents the purchasers of the old Union 
Railway, and will shortly affect a lease of its property 
for 50 years to the Alabama Great Southern road. «vhich 
company is controlled by the Southern Railway. 


Baflalo, Rochester & Pittsburg.—The company is 
putting down new 80-lb. rails on its Pittsburg division. 
Between Elks Run Junction and Stanley, Pa., 13; miles 
will be entirely relaid, and the remainder of the 4.000 
tons ordered will be put in at curves and elsewhere, where 
needed. The new rails replace 60 and 71 Ib. sections. 
Already 36 carloads have been reshipped from the 
Lackawanna junction to DuBois. and the work will be 
pushed along as rapidly as possible. 


—Chicago Great Western.—The DeKalb branch of 
this line, built under the name of the DeKalb & Great 
Western, was opened for traffic’ last week. The train 
service established at the opening of the line includes 
five trains each way daily over the new road. The branch 
is about six miles long and extends from Sycamore to 
the town of DeKalb, connecting with the Chicago & 
North Western. Sycamore is a st#tion on the Chicago 
pela soteen, shows - miles west of Chicago. The 
ding on the line was begun in April last by the 
of Foley Brothers, of St. Paul, ion ene ee 


Chittenango & White Sulphur Springs.—Articles 
of incorporation were filed in New York last week for 
this road, which is to be operated in Madison County 
and to have a capital of $150,000. The following are the 
board of directors : Charles F. Pennock, Georce C. Clark. 
Luke McHenry, William H. Young, Walter J. Rcberts, 
Austin J. Roberts, John B. Dickinson, Henry G. Black 
mar, Henry E. Parsons and J. Franklin Clark. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Machinaw.—lIt is reported 
that nearly all the right of way forthe extension of this 
road to Jackson, Mich., has now been secured. The sur- 
veyors have located a line following a nearly direct 
route, and it is expected that as soon as the company 
completes the right of way purchases it will award the 
contracts for grading the new line, whick will require the 
construction of about 20 miles of road. The road crosses 
a broken country, and the grading will be quite heavy. 
There is very little bridging and no long spans. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The company is extending 
its Harrison branch northwest, and now has it partially 
completed almost to the Muskegon River. The objec- 
tive point is not made public, asthe surveyors work only 
a mile or so ahead of the grading forces. 


Indiana Central.— The Commissioners of Huntington 
County. Ind., have ordered an election for Nov, 1, to de- 
cide whether $22,000 shall be appropriated in aid of this 
road, projected from Union City to a junction with th 
Chicago & Erie. 

Pennsylvania.—The time for raising the 100,000 by 
the citizens of Barnegat Island and towns in the vicinity 
on the South Jersey coast, in accordance with the agrec- 
ment of the Pennsylvania road, has been extended until 
Nov. 30. Underthis agreement the citizens are to secure 
subscriptions amounting to $100,000 for the construction 
of a branch road to the Pennsylvania from a point on™its 
present line to Manahawkin, the Pennsylvania agreeing 
to give a likesum for completing the construction of thc 
road if this amount was raised by the citizens, and also 
agreeing to operate it as one of its branches. It is said 
that so far about £60,000has been raised, and those in 
charge of the local subscription papers being quite con- 
fident that the balance can be raised, President Roberts 
has agreed to extend the time for securing the required 
sum from September until Nov. 30. 


Quebec Central.—The long branch of this line into 
Southeastern Quebec, connecting with the Canadian 
Pacific near the main boundary line at Lake Megantic, 
has just been opened for traffic. The Dominion Govern- 
ment Engineer, Mr. Thomas Ridout, made his inspec- 
tion trip over the new line last week, and the construc- 
tion of the line being satisfactory, the company was 
authorized to begin traffic. This branch begins at Tring 
Station, on the Point Levis Division of the company’s 
lines, and extends southwesterly about 60 miles to a con- 
neetion with the Canadian Pacific line which runs 
through the state of Maine, the junction being made 
near Lake Megantic, as already stated. The construc 
tion of the new line shortens the time from Quebec and 
the other important cities of Canada to Nova Scotia and 
the other Canadian maritime provinces. 


Sandy River.—Important improvements are now 
being made on this 2-ft. gage road in Western Maine. 
There are 18 trestle bridges on the present line of 18 
miles between Phillips and Farmington, Me., which it is 
proposed to fill in. W. D. Smith, of Bangor, Me., has 
the contract to fill in most of these trestles and for 
building two new bridges and a number of important 
culverts. It is said that this contract amounts to about 
$50,000. Work has been commenced on filling in the 
trestle at Strong, which is 856 ft. in length and from 30 
to 40 ft. high for most of its length. About 55,000 cu. 
yds. of earth will be required for this fill. Two stone 
abutments and an iron span 150 ft. in the clear will be 
put in. This work isin charge of A. L. Hilton as Chief 
Engineer. ° 

Toronto, Hamilton & Bufialo.—President Van 
Horne, of the Canadian Pacitic, has given the details of 
the agreement made some weeks ago between the New 
York, Central & Hudson River, Michigan Central, Can- 
ada Southern and Canadian Pacific, on the one side, and 
the T., H. & B. on the other. This agreement, President 
Van Horne says, provides that the above company shall, 
in addition to its present line from Waterford to Hamil- 
ton, Ont., find the funds for and complete a line from 
Hamilton to Welland, and another from Hamilton to 
Toronto, the latter section to be a double track one, and 
provides that the four first-named companies shall set 
aside a certain percentage of their earnings on traffic re- 
ceived from or delivered to the T., H. & B., for the pur- 
pose of meeting any deficiency in the net earnings appli- 
cable to the interest on the T., H. & B. bonds. ‘‘And in 
consideration of this undertaking the four companies 
named are to receive a majority of the T., H. & B. stock. 
and are to be hf eer se by a majority in the Board of 
Directors, thus having control of the management.” The 
section between Hamilton and Toronto is to be leased 
to the Canadian Pacific and to be operated as one of 
the lines of that company. The rest of the road will 
be operated by the T., H. B., under the direction of 
the four companies before mentioned. These four com- 
panies have nothing to do with procuring the necessary 
capital for building the line. The liabilities of the four 
companies is limited to the percentage of their earnings 
on business interchanged, and the promoters of the new 
road are liable to the four companies only for nominal 
—a in the event of their faitese to complete the 
road. 


‘Tuscarora Valley.—The track has now been laid on 
the extension of this line from East Waterford, Pa., 
through the Path Valley to Blair’s Mills. This line was 
begun early in the spring, and is only 10 miles long. 
The present intention is not to build beyond Blair’s 
Mills, which is about nine miles from Dry Run, the pro- 
posed final terminus of the extension. 


_ Washburn, Bayfield & Tron River.—The election 
in Bayfield Coun y, Wis., last week,on the proposition 
to issue county bonds to the amount of $240,000 to aid in 
the construction of this road, was carried by a large 
majority. The road has been projected to extend from 
Bayfield, on Lake Superior, to Iron River, Wis., where a 
junction is made with the Ashland line of the Northern 
Pacific and with the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
road. The new line has been surveyed, the distance be- 
on the two points by the route selected being about 
70 miles. : 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Altoona & Phillipsburgh Connecting.—This road 
was to be sold at Altoona, Pa., at sheriff’s sale on Oct. 
2 of this week. The company at present operates about 
13 miles of road between Phillipsburgh in Center County 





to Ramey in Clearfield County, its chief purpose being 
to reach certain coal minesin the latter county. It is 





projected to enter Altoona, Pa., but the company. has 


been delayed in the development of its property by nu- 
merous legal complications. The town of Ramey is about 
five miles from Altoona. 


Ann Arbor.—The organization of this company, 
which succeeds the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michi- 
gan, is progressing rapidly, and the Reorganizaticn 
Committee expects to turn over the property to the new 
company within a few weeks. The directors of the new 
company have been elected, as announced fast week. and 
this week the organization of the ccmpany has Leen 
completed. The new company has been organized with 
a capital stock of 87,250,600. Of this amount 42,000,000 ‘s 
preferred stock and $3,250,000 is common stock. The 
vonded indebtedness wiil be 87,CC0,C0G bearing four per 
cent. interest. The Reorganization Committee, direc- 
tors, and others interested in the new company, last 
week made a tour of inspection of all the lines of the 
company. It is announced that the Escanaba, Frank- 
fort & Eastern, which was organized some months ago 
o operate the division to Frankfort on Lake Michigan, 
vill be operated by the new company as well as the 
steam ferry transfer across Lake Michigan. 

Cenadian Pacific.—The earnings for August are re- 
ported as follows : 





1895. 1894, 1893. 
CHE CORI ia 5 os cca cn cn $1,675,363 $1,605.52 $1.5/3,626 
Oper. expense............. 1,027,986 1,080,296 1,128 890 
Ln, eee $647,377 $575,256 $734,726 
Prop. exp. to gross earn.. 61 654 6°34 
Net eight months......... 3,744,228 3,335,754 4,494,913 


Central of New Jersey.—The company makes the fol- 
lowing statement of earnings for August : 


August. 1895. 1894. Inc. or dec. 
Gross CArM.......... -- $1.277,399 = $1,155,816 1. $121,583 
Oper. exp. and taxes.. 708,572 746,287 I. 34.712 
NGS GBiiiiecccecacscccss : 68,826 112,556 I. 136,270 


Central Washington.— Judge Hanford, of the United 
States Circuit Court for the Washington District, bas 
made Charles P. Chamberlain. of Spokane, sole receiver 
of this road, which is a branch of the Northern Pacific. 
Heretofore the road has been operated by L. §, 
Willer, of St. l'aul, ahd C. P. Chamberlain as joint re 
ceivers. Judge Hanford has also appointed the Knicker- 
bocker Loan & Trust Co. Trustee for the bondholders, 
in place of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New York, 
This line was built a few years ago through what is 
known asthe Rig Bend country, along the Columbia 
River, in Washington. the great grain-producing section 
of the state, as a feeder for the Northern Pacific. There 
is now some talk of the bondholders taking charge of the 
road and —— it as an independent line, but, so far, 
no definite action has been taken in this direction. 


Chicago, Burlington & Qviney.—The detailed ac- 
tailed account of August receipts makes the following 
comparison : 





August. 1895. 1891 Ine. or dee. 
(2. | Se $1,940,417 $i.899, 202 L Bt 215 
Passenger......... 784,348 686.689 I. 97 658 
Mail, etc..........- 349,432 318,253 1. 1,179 

Total gross.... $3,074,196 $2,934,144 I. $140,052 

Since Jan. 1: 

Breight ... .....< $12,019,342 $13,350,007 D. $1,330,685 
Passenger........ 4,774,698 4,638,786 .. 135.912 
Gail, G66... ...... 2,672,856 2,762,085 1. 110.771 

Total gross. ... $19,466,896 $29,550,878 D. $1 083,92 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The earnings for 
August and the two months since June 30 are given 
below: 





August: 
GOO NONE ie csdes ccncece Ja neehues ets $?,662.985 = T. $169,%8 
ONE OM ea caivedccacesceessscas oe 1,611,351 D 26,804 
EE Te DE ERO $1,021,5% 1. $195,712 
From July 1; 
pC ERE PEC OLETE ECCT ECT TEE? $1,952,226 I. 
GUGM cet ac cicsveadadaextsddavate 3,193,598 I. 
ROOM aco cxcncasencces, enecenues . $1,758,628 1, 





Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— The 
earnings for August are reported as follows : 











1895. 1894, 1893. 

COON iii « den ios xa 30 $1,292,294 $1,216,077 $1,207,142 
Op. expenses.............- 926,359 888,481 896.478 

Net €arm.........sececeee $365,934 $327,595 $310,66 
Fixed charges:............ 233,823 233,857 22 To08 

Surplus......----- ...++- $132,111 $93,738 $86,160 
Prop. exp. to gross earn.. 71 2-3 7334 74% 
Net two months........... 606,142 437,35 547,241 
Surp. two months........- 137,241 Def. 34.009 Surp. 104,654 


Georgia & Alabama.—At a meeting of stockholders 
in Americus, Ga., last week, an issue of #2,210,000 of first 
mortgage preference five per cent. gold bonds was author- 
ized; also, an issue of 35,270,000 of first mortgage consoli- 
lated five per cent. bonds, of which $2,210,000 are to be 
reserved in the hands ot the Trustees to retire the first 
mortgage preference bonds. 


Illinois Cent al.—A special meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for Nov. 26 for the purpose of 
voting upon an increase of the capital stock of the com- 
pany from 50,0. 0,000 to $60,000,000. 'The new stock is 
to be offered to present shareholders at par, one share of 
the new stock for every five owned. 


Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Co.—It has been 
learned that the entire issue of $3,000,000 fifty-year four per 
cent. gold bonds of the company, which was purchased 
by A. A. H. Boissevain, has been ~old in Europe at 94 and 
interest, Amsterdam basis. The bonds are guaranteed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and by the “Big Four.” 


New York, Lake Erie & Wesiern.—It is announced 
that the foreclosure sale of this property has been fixed 
for Nov. 6. The Reorganization Committee announces 
chat the securities included in the reorganization plan 
must be deposited with J. P. Morgan & Co. by Oct. 25. 
Bonds not deposited by that date will be received only 
on such terms as the committee may hereafter determine. 
The committee announces that the second installment of 
the assessment on the stocks will be payable Oct. 21, the 
third Nov. 21, and the fourth Dec. 25, 2 being due on 
each share of preferred stock on each of these dates and 
$3 on the common stock. 

It is announced that a syndicate has been organized 
in New York by Harvey Fisk & Sons, which has pui- 
chased $15,000,600 of the issue of first consolidated prior 
lien bonds authorized under the reorganiza‘ion plan. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—At the annual 
meeting, held last week, President Fowler made an ad- 
dress advocating the continuance of the voting trust. 
Vice-President Price seconded Mr. Fowler, and a resolu- 
tion was passed continuing the trust. There was no 
discussion of the question of classifying the capital 
stock. It is understood that the new stock will be used 





principally to complete the purchase of the first mort- 
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g ze bonds of Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern. About 
$1,200,000 will be used for improving the lake front 
in Chicago, and there will be about $1,300,000 for other 


purposes, 

Northern Pacific.—E. W. McHenry, of St. Paul, and 
I’. G. Bigelow, of Milwaukee, were last week appointed 
receivers of this property by Judge Jenkins, of the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court at Milwaukee. These succeed 
receivers Rouse, Oakes and Payne. Judge Jenkins said 
that the third receiver would not be appointed until after 
consultation with the other judges of the other United 
States Circuit Court through whose jurisdiction the rail- 
road extends. He added that very probably no additional 
receiver would be appointed, at least until it was evident 
that the company could be better administered by the 
a»pointment of an additional receiver. Mr. McHenry is 
Chief Engineer of the company, and Mr. Bigelow is a 
banker, as told in another me soar 

Judge Sanborn, in the United States Circuit Court. at 
St. Paul, has con‘irmed Judge Jenkins’ appointment 0: 
Messrs. McHenry and Bigelow as Receivers. This action 
was taken by Judge Sanborn after argument by counsel 
for the Farmers’ Loan & Vrust Co. and the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee in favor of confirmation, and counsel for 
she stockholders and the committees of second and third 
bondholders against confirmation. Judge Sanborn again 
judicially recognizes Judge Jenkins’ court as the court 
of primary jurisdiction. Judge Sanborn’s circuit in- 
cludes the State of Minnesota, where the headquarters 
of the company are situated, and also North Dakota. 

C, B. Van Nostrand, of New York, a bondholder of the 
company, has filed a suit in the United States Circuit 
Court at Seattle in behalf of the third mortgage bond- 
holders, asking to be made a party to the foreclosure 
suit now pending. He alleges that he represents the 
holders of nearly *2,000,000 of the third mortgage bond- 
holders, and claims that as the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., the plaintiff in the existing foreclosure proceedings, 
is trustee under several bond issues of the company, in- 
cluding the second and third mortgage bonds, the in- 
terests of the latter bondholders are not lan gd pro- 
tected by that company, and that they should havea 
distinct representation inthe present proceedings. 

Attorney-General Childs, of Minnesota, has made ap- 
plication foran injunction to prevent the Great Northern 
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with some adjoining property, has been reclaimed by the 
state. It is not on the main line of the road, but has 
been occupied by the company for 20 years, and has be- 
| come quite important to its interests, owing to the loca- 
‘tion of several sidings to large warehouses. The train- 
shed and freight house occupy the principal part of the 
avenue from Pearl street to Front street, the parallel 
| street between Pearl and the river. The Supreme Court 
recently decided that the railroad company should vacate 
the property unless a satisfactory agreement could be 
made within 120 days to lease it. The conference at 
Columbus, which was brought about by the above de- 
cision, was partially successful. 
The Commissioners’ appraisement of the property 
| which is to be the basis of the valuation upon which the 
| lease will be made was $300,000 for that portion from 
Broadway to Pearl street and $57,000 from Pear] street to 
the river. The company’s valuation upon the property 
| Was $52,000 from Broadway to Pearl street and $23,000 
from Pearl street to the river. The company argued 
that there was a doubt as to the state having authority 
to lease the property, citing a decision of the Supreme 
Court, and threatened to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court; but the Commissioners intimated 
that they had been offered a much higher figure than the 
appraisement by another corporation, and the railroad 
company agreed to file its acceptance of that tract be- 
tween Pearl street and the river, asking that it be given 
a lease for 15 years at an annual rental equal to six per 
cent. of the appraised value, $57,000. The disposition of 
l the remainder, from Pearl street to Broadway was left 
unsettled. ‘The Commissioners say that before going be- 
fore the Supreme Court for further action the case will 
be submitted to Attorney-General Richards for advice. 
As the matter now stands the company practically con- 
trols the entire tract. By leasing from Pearl street to 
the river it shuts out its competitors from the property. 

The accompanying diagram shows the situation of the 
property in question. 

The terminal passenger station and yards of the rail- 
road company are in the square bounded by Pearl street 
Eggleston avenue, Front and Butler streets. The yard 
also covers Eggleston avenue and the land east of it (B), 
the main line running out in the direction of the index 
shown at C. The track through Eggleston avenue is 











business broke the camel’s back. Eastern agents of the 
Louisville & Nashville helped to get the business, and 
then the Pennsylvania took every car direct to Louisville 
by way of Indianapolis. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 2, 1895. 

The freight rate situation has somewhat improved 
eastbound, and is no worse in the West. It is generally 
conceded that the eastbound lines are acting in a more 
conservative manner and are becoming cautious about 
doing anything that will create any further demoraliza- 
tion pending the conclusion of the Presidents’ confer- 
ences. : 

‘he Western lines held a meeting at St. Louis last 
week, and decided upon a form of agreement which is 
expected to remedy all existing evils. It is understood 
that all the southwestern lines except the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas are ready to sign. A meeting has been 
called to be held here to-morrow, at which the executive 
officers of all the Western lines are expected to be pres- 
ent and consider the advisability of adopting *his agrec- 
ment for the whole territory. Should they agree, it is 
not probable that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas will 
stand in the way. It isstated that the new agreement 
proposes that each line deposit with the chairman a suf- 
ficient amount of money to guarantee its good faith, and 
that any line caught cutting rates is to forfeit to the as- 
sociation all the gross revenue derived from the traffic in 
question. : ‘ : 

Meanwhile, chairman Midgley is making heroic at- 
tempts to get the lines to withdraw all unauthorized 
reductions, and may succeed. The Atchison has agreed 
to restore hard coal rates to $2 to Kansas City, effective 
Oct. 13. The Alton proposes, however, to keep the $1 rate 
in effect until it is assured that a restoration will amount 
to something. ‘ ; : 

The Illinois Central having decided to run a series of 
homeseekers’ excursions, the other Western lines have 
decided to announce two additional excursions this 
month, with the understanding that the Illinois Central 
will adhere to the certificate plan on its other excur- 
sions. The action is in the nature of a compromise. 

Southwestern passenger representatives are hopeful 
that a new passenger agreement, covering southwestern 
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from carrying out its plan of consolidation with North- 
ern Pacific until the suit now pending in-the State courts 
can be determined. Application for injunction will be 
heard Oct. 5. 

Old Colony.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, at Boston, Sept. 24, it was voted to authorize the 
directors to issue $2,000,000 of 50-year six per cent. bonds. 
In speaking about this issue, Preside::t Choate said the 
New Haven road, the lessee of the Old Colony, was now 
carrying out the change of grade at Brocton and on the 
Providence Division for five miles and other large pro- 
jects of improvement. Of the $2,000,000 of bonds author- 
1zed to be issued at the last annual meeting, $500,000 had 
a'ready been issued, $1,100,000 would be required to meet 
the bonds maturing next year, and $200,000 to pay off a 
n>te, thus leaving a margin of only $200,000 for all other 
needs. 

Orezcon Improvement Co.—Elijah Smith, the re- 
cently elected President, has issued a circular to the 
stockholders, explaining the default in the October in- 
terest on the consolidated mortgage bonds. He says: 
“The financial condition of the company on the Pacific 
coast, including the condition of the steamship and rail- 
road companies, all the stock of which is owned by the 
Oregon Improvement Co., was as follows when the new 
management came into power: Cash, $22,669; coal on 
hand, $118,744, supplies and materials, $232,432; accounts 
receivable (3745,499) less accounts receivable ($538,713) 
$206,786; total, $580,630. Since July 1 there has been re- 
ceived in New York from the San Francisco office $58,000, 
now on han:l. The only debt now owed in New York is 
the $107,310 due the sinking fund. The total amount 
that will be due by Dee. 1 is stated by President Smith 
as follows: Overdue to the sinking fund, $107,310; cou- 
pons due Oct. 1, $155,300; coupons due Dec. 1, $150,000; 
sinking fund due Dec. 1, $25,000; total due, $487,610; 
cash on hand in New York, $58,000. It is estimated that 
the net earnings of the company, between the present 
time and Dee, 1, together with the cash on hand, will 
merely pay the first mortgage and sinking fund require- 
ments. Large sums will] be needed for repairs to steam- 
ships and coal mines. 

Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—A decree of 
foreclosure against the road was signed by Judge Riner, 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., last week, upon request of Judge 
Sanborn. It is ordered that if the interest indebtedness 
is not paid within 30 days the lines comprised in the mort- 
gage shall be sold to satisfy it. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The statement of earn- 
ings of the railroad company for August was as follows: 











1895. 844. Inc, or dec. 

APRORE BRU 5 56.) deceive $1,906,416 $1,783,665 1. $122,751 
CE DIE icecs exon 33% 997,044 1,009,057 D. 12,013 
DOE CATH 25500) ssa0 $909,372 $774,607 I. $134,764 
Ocher incom: 24.580 23,892 1. 687 
. Total. $933,952 $798,520 I. $135,451 
Fixed ebarges 860,400 877,865 D. 17,464 
Surplus .. $73,552 Def. $79,365 I. $152,197 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— The 
controversy which arose some years ago between the city 
of Cincinnati and this road concerning the use by the 
railroad of a portion of Eggleston avenue, and which, by 
the action of the State C:. nal Commission, has developed 
i ito a case of the State of Ohio against the railroad com- 
puny, was partially settled at a recent conference between 
the rail:oad o t cials and the canal commission at Colum- 
bus, O. The portion of the avenue under dispute is from 


Broadway to the Ohio River, a distance of about 3,600 ft., 
and along the bed of the old Miamicanal. This property, 
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| shown by a heavy line in the center of the street. This 
track extends northwesterly from the yard (at B) about 
3,000 ft. For this portion of the property the railroad 
company admits occupancy only of ground actually oc- 
cupied by the track; that is, a space 814 ft. wide. Most 
of the side tracks to industries are owned by the railroad 
company. Those indicated by broken linesare owned b 
private parties. The grounds claimed by the state sout 
of Pearl street are covered by diagonal lines. The total 
area used by the railroad and claimed by the state 
south of Pearl street is 37,935 sq. ft., and north of Pearl 
street 38,962 sq. ft. 

Savannah & Atlantic.—The decree for the sale of 
the road, on Oct. 5, was filed in the United States Court 
at Savannah last week by Judge W. D. Harden. The 
= erty will be sold by Col. John Screven and Mr. J. 

Y. Talley, who have been appointed by Judge Speer as 
commissioners to conduct the sale. The road will be 
operated by the reorganized Central of Georgia. 


Southern.—Below is a statement of earnings and ex- 
enses for the month of August, 1895, and for two months 
rom July 1, 1895, compared with the same periods for 

the year 1894: 


Month of August: 









1895. 1894 Inc. 

Mileage.......... 4,49 4.4 

Gross earn....... - $1,538,578 $1,492,074 $16,503 
Exp. and taxes... 1,075,863 ,067,6 8,230 
Eee oo «6887185 424,440 38,273 
Per cent. exp. to earn...... 70 72 

Two months to Aug. 31: 
SPOSR BATN os ai0's.6 550s s:005s 0 . $3,025,515 $2,815,118 $210,397 
Exp. and taxes...... seuoeen 2,210,012 2,132,717 77,294 
Net earn.......... Sensciacnce LO UG 682,40 133,103 
Per cent. exp. to earn..... 73 76 
TRAFFIC. 





Traffic Notes. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has decided to 
abolish storage charges on baggage, except at large 
stations, 

The negroes from Alabama who emigrated to Mexico 
several months ago have had to return, and they are 


entirely destitute. Four carloads started from Eagle 
Pass, Tex., for Alabama on Sept. 26, and it is said 











that 
the railroads carried them without charge, expecting to 
ask Congress for an appropriation to reimburse them, 

It is reported that the shipments of fresh fruit from 
Central California eastward this year, up to Sept. 1, 
were only 2,990 cars, as against 4,280 cars during the same 
period of 1894. ; 

Fowler & McVitie, vessel agents at Galveston, an- 
nounce a regular line of steamers from that port direct 
to Manchester “through the co-operation of the Man- 
chester Canal Company.” 

The organization of the new Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation is still unfinished, and the obstacles to an agree- 
ment are sO numerous and persistent that the last 
meeting in New York City was adjourned to Oct. 15. It 
appears that there will be no election of Commissioner 
until that time. 

A press despatch from Louisville says that the traffic 
officers of the Pennsylvania and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville are considerably exercised over a question of 
passenger traffic. Under a traffic agreement of long 
standing the latter road has delivered east-bound pas- 
sengers to the Pennsylvania at Cincinnati, and vice 
versa, but this year the Pennsylvania put on a through 
train to Pittsburg via Indianapolis, which took a good 
deal of the business from Louisville. But the G. < R. 

















Eggleston Avenue Tracks of the Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati. 


{ territory, will be made effective by Oct. 8. If this is 


accomplished, there will be hope of accomplishing some- 
thing in the Chicago territory. . 
Lake rates last week were unchanged and well main- 
tained, as they are likely to be during the remainder of 
the season. 

_The Chicago Great Western is considering the advisa- 
bility of running a tourist sleeper between Minneapolis 
and Los Angeles via Kansas City and the Santa Fe this 
winter. A similar service was run last winter by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, lowa Central, Wabash 
and Santa Fe, which will be continued this winter. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the week 
ending Sept. 29, amounted to 61,994 tons, against*60,948 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 99% tons, 
and against 53,850 tons for the corresponding week last 
The proportions carried by each road were: 


























year. 
WEEK WEEK 
TO SEP. 29, TO SEPT. 21. 
Roads, 

Tons. p.c Tons. | Pp. c. 
Michigan Central...........| 5,874 9.5 5,837 9.6 
WY EI 6 s'0.6 015,505.50 ataie oiareis 5,810 9.4 5,338 8.7 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. 8,803 14.2 8,654 14.2 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago) 7.246 | 16.7 8,517 | 140 
Pitts.,Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.} 9,330 15.0 9,224 15.0 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 4,201 6.8 4,483 7.4 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....{ 7,934 12.8 7,864 12.9 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 4,424 7.1 4,638 7.6 
Chicago & Erie...... ... 5,829 9.4 4,421 7.38 
C., C., C. & St. Louis....... 2,533 4.0 2,022 3.3 
DORM siecinscsiceseccessecs| GRRE fameeD 60,988 | 100.0 








Traffic Item from the City of Brotherly Love. 


In conjunction with the Southern Pacific the South- 
ern Railway is making extensive arrangements to trans- 
= the sports from Northern and Eastern cities who 
desire to witness the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight at Dal- 
las, Tex. It is proposed to form parties in the different 
cities sufficiently large to fill an entire Pullman car. 
These cars will be parked at the fighting grounds in 
Dallas and be used as hotels. The district passenger 
agent for the Southern Railway has already ore a 
party of 89 in this city.—Philadelphia Record. 

Governor Culberson, of Texas, intends to prevent the 
proposed prize fight, if he can; but the railroads are 
making hay while the sun shines. A Houston paper 
prints the following anouncement (which, like the fore- 
going, we have abbreviated somewhat) : 

The San Antonio & Aransas Pass announces, on ace 
count of Robert Fitzsimmons training at Corpus Christi 
excursion tickets from all stations to Corpus Christi 
every Friday and Monday. This will enable the people 
of Texas to see for the first time the great Australian 
wonder. No man of his class has ever drawn such large 
crowds. Numerous cities have offered Fitzsimmons 
jarge sums of money to train in their midst, but after 
caretul consideration of their climates and other advan- 
tages, Corpus Christi was selected as being the most suit- 
able. Tickets $4.50, including one coupon entitling the 
original purchaser to one free admission to the Fitzsim- 
mons training quarters. Ample accommodation will be 
provided for all. ies 

On account of James J. Corbett training in San An- 
tonio excursion tickets will be on sale from all stations 
at one lowest first-class fare with a maximum of $5. 
Tickets will be sold every Tuesday. They are limited to 


three days. 

















